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miiial. — Orleans. — Hobi. — Bastille destroyed. — Grief of 
thequeea, — Blames de Lau nay. — Thekingandhisbrothen 
go to the National Assembly'. — Scene at the palace. — Hie 
queen presents herself to the people with her ohildren. — 
Lamballe called for. — She appears. — Is threatened by an 
agent of Orieans in the crowd, and faiota. — The qoeei 
proposes to go on horseback, in uniform, to join the army 
wilh her husband.— Prepares for her departure.— Her 
anguish on learning the king's resolution to go to Paris. 
— He goes thither. — Beceives the national cockade firom 
Bailly.— Returns.— The queen's deliglt— Hie Polig- 
nacs, d'Artois, Cond^, and others, emigrate. — The troops 
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' The dismissal of M. Neckar irritated the 
people beyond descriptioD, They looked upon 
themselves as insulted in their &vourtte. Mob 
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succeeded mob. each more mischievous aod 
daring than the former. The Duke of Orleans 
coDtioued busy in his work of secret destruc- 
tion. In one of the popular risings, a sabre 
struck his bust, and its head fell, severed 
from its body. Many of the rioters (for the 
ignorant are always superstitious) shrunk back 
at this omen of evil to their idol. His real 
friends endeavoured to deduce a salutary warn- 
ing to him from the circumstance. I was by 
when the Duke de Penthi^vre told him, in the 
presence of his daughter, that he might look 
upon this accident as prophetic of the fate of 
his own head, as well as the ruin of his family, 
if he persisted. He made no answer, but left 
the room. 

' On the 14th of July, and two or three 
days preceding, the commotions took a definite 
object. The destruction of the Bastille was 
the point proposed, and it was atchieved. 
Anns were obtained from the old pensioners at 
the Hotel des Invalides. Fifty thousand livFes 
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were disUibuted among the chiefs of those 
who inflaenced the Invalides to ^ve up the 
arms. 

* The massacre of the Marquis de Lauuay, 
commandant of the place, uid of M. de Fles- 
selies, and the fall of the citadel itself, were 
the consequence. 

* Her majesty was greatly affected when she 
heard of the murder of these officers, and the 
taking of the Bastille. She frequently told me, 
that the horrid circumstance originated in a 
diabolical court intrigue, but never explained 
the particulars of the intrigue. She declared, 
that both the officers Etntf the citadel might have 
been saved, had not the king's orders for the 
march of the troops from Versailles, and the 
environs of Paris, been disobeyed. She blamed 
the precipitation of de Launay, in ordering up 
the draw-bridge, and directing the few troops 
on it to fire upon the people. " There," she 
added, *' the marquis committed himself; as, in 

b2 
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case of not succeeding, lie could have no retreat* 
which erery comiQaiider should take care to 
secure, before he allows the commencement ot 
a general attack."* 

* Cmtabdy, the French rerolutioa ibMj date its epoch u 
far back u the taking of the Bastille : from that moment 
tbetnrables progressively continiied, till the final extirpa- 
tion of its illuitriouB rictims. 

I was just returning from a mission to England, when the 
■tomu began to threaten not only the most violent efiects 
to France itself, but to ail the land which was not divided 
from it by the watery element. The spirit of liberty, at the 
vnie, which produces the most luxurious iruit, when abused, 
becomes the most pemieiouB poison, was stalking abroad 
and revelling in blood and massacre. I myself waa a wit- 
ness to the enthuiiaatic national ball given on the ruins ef 
the Bastille, while It was still stained and reeking with the 
hot blood of its late keeper, whose bead I saw carried in 
triumph. Such was the effect on me, that the Princess 
LambnUe asked me if I had known the Marquis de Launay. 
I answered in the negative ; but told her from the know- 
ledge I had of the English revolution, I was fearful o{ a 
result similar to what followed the fall of the heads of 
Buckingham and Stafford. The princess mentioning ray 
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• The death of the dauphin ; the horrible re- 
volution of the 14th of July ; the troubles about 
Neckar ; the insults and threats offered to the 
Count D'Artois and herself; overwhelmed the 
queen with the most poignant grief. 

' She was most desirous of some understaod- 
ing being established between the government 
Mid the representatives of the people, which 
she ui^ed upon the king the expediency of 
personally attempting. 

' The king, therefore, at her reiterated remon- 
strances and requests, presented himself, on 
the following day, with his brothers, to the 
National Assembly, to assure them of his firm 
determination to support the measures of the 
deputies, in every thing conducive to the 
general good of his subjects. As a proof of his 
intentions, be said he had commanded the 
troops to leave Paris and Versailles. 

obaemtion to the Dnke de PenthiiTre, tbay bodi buret 
into tear*. 
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* The king left the assembly, as he had gone 
thither, on foot, amid ^he Tocifenttions of ' ' Vive 
le roi !" and it was only through the enthusiasm 
of the deputies, who thus hailed his majesty, 
and followed him in crowds to the palace, th^t 
th« GouDt D'Artois escaped the fury of an 
oatrageous mob. 

' The people filled every avenue of the 
palace, which vibrated with cries for the king, 
the queen, and the dauphin, to show them- 
selves at the balcony. 

' " Send for the Dutchess de Polignac to 
bring the royal children," cried I to her ma- 
jesty. 

' " Not for the world !" exclaimed the queen. 
" She will be assassinated, and my children 
too, if she make her appearance before this 
infuriate mob. Let madame and the dauphin 
be brought unaccompanied." 
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' The queen, on this occasion, imitated her 
imperial mother, Maria Theresa. She took the 
dauphin in her arms, and madame by hec side, 
as that empress had done when she presented 
herself to the Hungarian magnates; but the 
reception here was very different. It was not 
■Tticriamo pro nottra regia. Not that they were 
ill received ; but the furious party of the Duke 
of Orleans often interrupted the cries of " Vive 
U roi! Vive la reine," &c., with those of " Vive 
la nation! Twe tfOrleans,'" and many severe 
remarks on the family of the Polignacs, which 
proved, that the queen's caution, on this occa- 
sion, was exceedingly well-judged. 

' NQt to wound the feelings of the ButchesB 
de Polignac, I kept myself at a distance behind 
the queen; but I was loudly called for by the 
mobility, and, malgrk mot, was obliged, at the 
king and queen's request, to come forward. 

' As I approached the balcony, I perceived 
one of the well known agents of the Duke of 
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Orleans, whom I had noticed some time before 
in the throng, menacing me, the moment I 
made my appearance, with his upreared band 
tn fury. I was greatly terrified, but suppressed 
my agitation, and saluted the populace; but 
fearful of exhibiting my weakness in sight of 
the wretch who had alarmed me, withdrew 
instantly, and had no sooner re-entered than I 
sunk motionless in the arms of one of the attend- 
ants. Luckily, this did not take place till I 
left the balcony. Had it been otherwise, the 
triumph to my declared enemies would have 
been too great.* 

' Recovering, I found myself surrounded by 
the royal family, who were all kindness and 
concern for my situation: but I could not 
subdue my tremor and affright. The horrid 
image of that monster seemed still to threaten 
me. 

' " Come, come !" said the king, " be not 
* HearoDB 1 who could have been that angel'i enemy I 
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alarmed. I shall order a council of all the 
mioisters and deputies to-morrow, who will 
soon put an end to these riots !" • 

* We were ere long joined by the Prince de 
Conde, the Duke de Bourbon, and others, who 
implored the king not to part with the army, 
but to place himself, with all the princes of the 
blood, at its head, as the only means to restore 
tranqKillity to the country, and secure his own 
safety. 

' The queen was decidedly of the same 
opinion ; and added, that If the army were to 
depart, the king and his family ought to go 
with it ; but the king, on the contrary, said he 
would not decide upon any measures whatever, 
till he had heard the opinion of the council. 



' Poor, deluded prince I How often do we confoand onr 
wishes with the logic of circa m stances ! Hie hoirid riots 
that succeeded have been so often described, as to render it 
nDDecessary to supply the hiatus of this journal by repeat- 
iog the afflictiDg scenes whidi were the consequence. 
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' The queen, notwithstanding the king's in- 
decision, was occupied, during the rest of the 
day and the whole of the night, in preparing 
for tier intended journey, as she hoped to 
persuade the king to follow the advice of the 
princes, and not wait the result of the next 
day's deliberation. Nay, so desirous was she 
of this, that she threw herself on her knees to 
the king, imploring him to leave Versailles and 
head the army, and offering to accompany him 
herself, on horseback, in uniform ; but it was 
like speaking to a corpse : he never answered. 

' The Dutchess de Polignac came to her 
majesty in a state of the greatest agitation, in 
consequence of M. de Cbinon having just ap- 
prised her, that a most malicious report had 
been secretly spread among the deputies at 
Versailles, that they were all to be blown up at 
their next meeting. 

' The queen was as mach suprised as the 
dutchesB, and scarcely less agitated. These 
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wretched friends could only, in silence, compare 
notes of their mutual cruel misfortunes. Both for 
a time remained speechless at this new calamity. 
Surely this was not wanting to be added to 
those by which tbe queen was already so bit- 
terly oppressed. 

' I was sent for by her majesty : Count 
Fersan accompanied me. He had just com- 
municated to me what the dutchess bad already 
repeated from M. Chiuon to the queen. 

' The rumour had been set afloat merely as a 
new pretext for the continuation of the riots. 

' Tbe communication of tbe report, so likely 
to produce a disastrous effect, took place while 
the kmg was with his ministers deliberating 
whether be should go to Paris, or save himself 
and &mily by joining tbe army. 

' His majesty was called from the council to 
the queen's apartment, and was there made 
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acquainted with the circumstaoce, which bad 
so awakened the terror of the royal party. He 
calmly replied, " It is Bome days since this 
invention has been spread among the deputies; 
I was aware of it from the first ; but from its 
being utterly impossible to be listened to, for a 
moment, by any one, I did not wish to afflict 
you by the mention of an impotent fabrication, 
which I myself treated with the contempt it 
justly merited. Nevertheless, 1 did not forget, 
yesterday, in the presence of both my brothers, 
who accompanied me to the National Assembly, 
there to exculpate myself from an imputation, 
at which my nature revolts; and from the 
manner in which it was received, I flatter myself, 
that every honest Frenchman was fully satisfied 
that my religion will ever be an insurmount- 
able barrier against my harbouring sentiments 
allied in the slightest degree to such actions." 

' The king embraced the queen, begged she 
would tranquillize herself, calmed the fears of 
the two ladies, thanked the gentlemen for the 
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interest they took ia his favour, and returned 
to the council, who, in his absence, had deter- 
mined on his going to the Hotel de Ville at 
' Paris, suggesting at the same time the names of 
several persons likely to be well received, if 
bis majesty thought proper to allow of their 
accompanying him. 

' During this interval, the queen, still flatter- 
ing herself that she should pursue her wished- 
for journey, ordered the carriages to be pre- 
pared and sent off to Rambouillet, where she 
said she should sleep ; but this her majesty only 
stated for the purpose of distracting the atten- 
tion of her pages and others about her from her 
real purpose. As it was well known, that M. 
de St. Priest had pointed out Rambouillet as a 
fit asylum from the mob, she fancied, that an 
understanding on the part of her suite, that 
they were to halt there, and prepare for her 
reception, would protect her proj ect of pro- 
ceeding much farther. 
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* WhcD the cooDcil had broken up, and the 
king teturned, he said to the queen, " It is 
decided." 

' " To go, I hope?" said her majesty. 

< " No" — (though in appearance calm, the 
words remained on the lips of the king, and he 
stood.forsome moments, incapable of utterance; 
but, recovering, added) " To Paris !" 

' The queen, at the word Paris, became 
frantic. She flung herself, wildly, into the arms 
of her friends. " Nous sommes perdus! nous 
tommes perdus!" cried she, in a passion of tears. 
But her dread was not for herself. She felt only 
for the danger to which the king was now going 
to expose himself; and she flew to him, and 
hung on his neck. 

' *' And what," exclaimed she, " is to become 

of all our ^ithful friends and attendants ! " 
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' " I adviae them all," answered his laajetty. 
" to make the best of their way out of Francs ; 
and that as soon as possible." 

' By this time, the apartments of the queen 
were filled with the attendants and the royal 
children, anxiously expecting every moment 
to receive the queen's command to proceed 
on their journey, but they were all ordered to 
retire to whence they came. 

' The scene was that of a real tragedy. No- 
thing broke the silence but groans of the deepest 
affliction. Our consternation at the counter 
order cast all into a state of stupified insen- 
sibility. 

' The queen was the only one whoselbrtitude 
bore her up proudly under this weight of mis- 
fortunes. Recovering from the phrenzy of the 
first impression, she adjured her friends, by 
the love and obedience they bad ever shown 
her and the king, to prepare immediately to 
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fulfil his mandate and make themselves ready 
for the cruel separation ! 

' The Dutchess de Polignac and myself 
were, for some hours, in a state of agony and 
delirium. 

' When the queen saw the body-guards 
drawn up to accompany the king's departure, 
she ran to the window, threw apart the sash, 
and was going to speak to them, to recommend 
the king to their care ; but the Count de Fersan 
prevented it. 

* " For God's sake, madam," exclaimed he, 
"do not commit yourself to the suspicion of 
having any doubts of the people !" 

' ' When the king entered to take leave of her, 
and of all his most faithful attendants, he could 
only articulate, " Adieu !" But when the 
queen saw him accompanied by the Count 
d'Estaing and others, whom, from their new 
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pfiociples, she knew to be popular favourites, 
sfae bad coramand enough of herself not to 
shed a tear in their presence. 

' No sooner, however, had the king left the 
room, than it was as much as the Count de 
Fersan, Princess Elizabeth, and all of us, could 
do, to recover her from the most violent convul- 
sions. At last, coming to herself, she retired 
with the princess, the dutchess, and myself, to 
await the king's return; at the same time re- 
questing the Count de Fersan to follow his 
majesty to the Hotel de Ville. Again and again 
she implored the count, as she went, in case 
the king should be detained, to interest himself 
with all the foreign ministers to interpose for 
his liberation. 

' Versailles, when the king was gone, seemed 
like a city deserted in consequence of the plague . 
The palace was completely abandoned. All 
the attendants were dispersed. No one was 
seen in the streets. Terror prevailed. It was 

vol,. II. c 
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UDiTersally believed, that the king would be 
detained in Paris. The high road from Versailles 
to Paris was crowded with all ranks of people, 
. as if to catch a last look of their sovereign. 

' The Count de Fersan set off instantly, pur- 
suant to the queen's desire. He saw all that 
passed, and, on his return, related to me the 
kistor|r of that horrid day. 

' He uiived at Paris just in time to see his 
majesty take the national cockade from M. 
Baitly, and place it in his hat. He felt the 
Hotel de Vitle shake with the long cooti&ued 
cries of Five k rot, in consequence, which so 
affected the king, that, for soote moments, he 
was unable to express himself. " I myself," 
added the count, "was'so moved at the effect on 
his majesty, in being thus warmly received by 
his Parisian subjects, which pourtrayed the pa- 
ternal emotkms of his long lacertUed heart, that 
every other feeling was paralysed for a moment, 
in exultation at the apparent unanimity be- 
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tWMu the sovereiga and bii people. But k did 
not," coatiaued the ambassador, " paralpe 
the artful toogne of BaiUy, the nayor of Paris. 
I could have kicked the fellow for his malig- 
. naut impudence ; for even in the cunning com- 
pliment he framed, he studied to humble the 
afflicted monarch, by telling die people it was 
to them he owed the sovereign authority. 

'" But," pursued the count, " considering tbe 
situation of Louis XYI. and that of his &mily, 
agonised as they must have been during his ab- 
sence, ftom the queen's impression, that the 
Parisians would never again allow bim to see 
Versailles, how great was our rapture when we 
saw him safely replaced in his carriage, and 
returning to those who were still lamenting hira 
as lost! 

' " When 1 left her majesty in the morning, 

die was nearly in a state of mental aberration. 

"Whai I saw her again in the evening, the king 

by her side, sumniBded by her fiunily, the 

c 2 
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priDcess Elizabeth, and yourself, madam," said 
the kind count, " she appeared to me like a 
person risen fttjm the dead, and restored to life. 
Her excess of joy at the first moment was- 
beyond description." 

' Count de Fersan might well say the first 
moment, for the pleasure of the queen was of 
short duration. Her heart was doomed to bleed 
afresh, when the thrill of delight, at what she 
considered the escape of her husband, was past, 
for she had already seen her chosen friend, the 
Dutchess de Poltgnac, for the last time.* 



* Hie la^, indeed ! Little did the Princess Lamballe, 
when she wrote, conceive the full and prophetic extent of 
her phrase. At that time the dutcheas was still linDg ; but 
a little more than three yean afterwards, the queen, the 
Princess Lambslle, and the dntchess herself, bad all pe- 
rished by untimely deatb. 

The manner ofthe death of the dutcbess speaks friendship 
— rare, indeed, except in poets' fancies I She was residing 
at (he palace of the Prince Esterbazy, baring been fortunate' 
ennugh to escape from the toirent of blood then btursting 
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' Her majesty was but just recovered from 
the effects of the morning's agitation, when the 
dutcbess, the duke, bis sister, and all bisfemily 
set off. It was impossible for ber to take leave 
of her friend. The hour was late — about mid- 
night. At the same time departed the Count 
d'Artois and bis family, tbe Prince of Cond^ 
and his, the Prince of Hesse d'Annstadt, and 
all those who were likely to be suspected by 
the people. 

' Her majesty desu^d the Count de Fersan 
to see the dutcbess in ber name. When the 
Jcing heard the request, he exclaimed. 

* " What a cruel state for sovereigns, my 
dear count ! To be compelled to separate our- 



over this horrid country, when informed, that her frigid and 
sovereign had been beheaded. Thoagh so long prepared 
by prerious eTeota, and prevtons mniders of the royal family, 
for this fatal newSf so great was the shock to her, Ih^ she 
fiave but one shriek, and expired I 
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•elves from our moBt&ithful attendants, and not 
be allowed, for fear of compromisiog others or 
our own iwes, to take a last farewell !" 

' " Ah !" said the queen, ' I fear so too. I 
fear it is a last farewell to all oui friends !" 

' The count saw the dutchess a few moments 
btfore she left Versailles. Pisam, the Venetian 
ambassador, and Count Fersan, helped her on 
the coach box, where she rode disguised. 

' What must hare been mo^t poignantly 
mortifyin); to the fallen ^rourite was, that, in 
the course of her journey, she met with her 
greatest enemy, Neckar, who was returning, 
triumphant, to Paris, called by the voice of 
that very nation, by whom she and her family 
were now forced from its territory : Neckar, who 
himself conceived, that she, who now went by 
him into exile, while he himself returned to the 
greatest of victories, had thwarted all his former 
plans of operation, and, from her influence over 
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the queen, had caused his dismissioa and tem- 
porary banishment. 

' For my own part, I cannot but consider 
this sudden desertion of France by thosd nearest 
the throne, as ill judged. Had all the royal 
family remained, is it likely, that the -king and 
queen would have been watched with such des- 
potic vigilance ? Would not coofidence have 
created confidence, and the breach have been 
less wide between the kingf and his people ? 

' When the father and his family will now be 
thoroughly reconciled. Heaven alone can tell [' 



Note. 



I cannot allow this portion of the Journal of 
the Princess Lamballe to pass from under my 
hands, without offering a few observations upon 
the intimacy, of which we have now seen the 
disastrous dSnouemertt, between her majesty and 
the Dutchess de Polignac. It will not, I trnsti 
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be deemed impertinent in me. to enlarge a little 
upon a circumstance, so important in its effects 
upon the queen's character with the nation, 
and so instrumental in producing the revolution 
itself. I njust be understood as substantially 
describing the impressions of her highness 
upon these subjects, confirmed by my own 
observation. 

To this intimacy of the queen with the go- 
verness of her children may be referred the first 
direct blows at the royal dignity. It is a fact 
which cannot be denied, that however Maria 
Antoinette might have been beset by partial 
animadversions, the crown had never yet been 
shorn of its prerogatives, nor had any attempt 
been made upon them by democratic innova- 
tions, until the period of ber majesty's con- 
nexion with the faouly of the Polignacs. The 
spirit of national independence certainly made 
rapid strides from the moment of the arrival of 
the military from America. The enthusiasm 
with which all ranks luuled the return of La 
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Fayette, no doubt promulgated the dangerous 
overthrow of absolute monarchy ; but a consti- 
tutional one would have been Brmly established, 
had not the primitive steps towards it met with 
a total opposition, while the queen her&df en- 
couraged the very system against which she 
protested, by being herself the first innovator, 
in abolishiug the old customs of the court, and 
placing the provincial family of the new raised 
nobility of the Polignacs, in the situations of 
those, who, from their ancient stem, considered 
themselves the exclusive palladium of absolute 
monarchy. The most powerful in the kingdom 
became, from that time, indifferent to the king, 
who showed so little hesitation in weakening 
his own authority by humbling the old aristo- 
cracy, for a new race, with no quarteriogs be- 
yond their own, but that of favouritism. By 
remaining neutral, when a strong party was 
forging its thunderbolts, they left the throne 
exposed. Their united movement might have 
interposed a shield, which their disgust influ- 
enced them not even to attempt to rear. It is 
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therefore erident, how hostile the very heart of . 
the court must have been to the power of a 
queeu, who valued merit above birth. These 
selfish and short sighted censors did not codsI- 
der, that the grave they were digging for their 
royal mistress would be filled up by themselves, 
and that every blow, levelled at her majesty or 
her favourites, shook the throne itself 

It may be said, that Maria Antoiuette should 
have 'steadfastly avoided the dangers that threat- 
ened the monarchy ; yet when it is considered, 
how much she relied upon the authority of the 
Abb£ Vermond to check, correct, and counsel 
her inexperience, an authority so often fatal in 
its silence, her errors will be readily pardoned. 
They, alone, who had the power of preventing 
them, should bear the whole weight of the cen- 
sure resulting from the consequences of their 
unpardonable apathy; and she will then appear 
in the eyes of an impartial world less guilty 
than her sworn enemies have endeavoured^ hi- 
therto, to represent her. Injustice to the abb£ 
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it must be owned, that he attempted to check 
the evil ; , but never till it had taken too deep a 
root. He should have prevented the extreme 
intimacy ; be knew the character of bis royal 
pupil well enough to be aware, that, once 
formed, she would have conceived herself to 
be betraying a want of steadiness in her friend- 
ship, to have retracted any of the purposes to 
which it gave the impulse. 

The Duke of Dorset and Count Fersan 
were perhaps the only persons who could have 
taken the liberty of counselling her majesty at 
this crisis, without their motives being exposed 
to miaconstruction. Though they both were 
of the parties that constantly attended the 
drawing room of the dutchess, and esteemed 
her and her family as private individuals, yet 
they, as well as many other of the queen's 
friends, were fully persuaded, that the vindic- 
tive spirit of all those who became jealous of 
faw intimacy, and the higher orders of the no- 
bility, who would not condescend to be put on 
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a level with the new raised favourite, besides 
the other party whom she had been the means 
of excluding from a distinction, which they 
deemed their due, formed a host of disaffected 
persons, ready to strike at the heart of those 
who caused their protracted humiliation. 

Crosses and ribbons are necessary in a mo- 
narchical government, and most essentially so 
in that of an absolute despotic one, as, in many 
cases, they enable the sovereign to pay debts 
without money ; for the cross never crosses the 
king's treasury, nor is the ribbon taken from 
his purse strings. No provision of any conse- 
quence being added to the baubles, many a 
dirty crossing is trodden under foot, and many 
a ribbon tarmshed by the rain, before the knight 
who wears it arrives at the palace gate, to get 
his shoes blacked by the court shoe-black. 
But nothing weakens the sovereign power 
more than the superfluous aristocracy. Queen 
Elizabeth was so fully persuaded of this, that 
she was the least lavish in that way of any 
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sovereign that ever reined. Pertiaps to that 
very wisdom alone she owed the continuation 
of her unlimited power and masculine strength 
of government. She knew, that enei^es must 
be weakened by being scattered. 

A sovereign who creates a numerous aristo- 
cracy commits two substantial errors. First, 
be lessens his own dignity. Secondly, he 
alienates the affections of the bulk of his sub- 
jects. Every lord has his followers. This 
necessarily reduces the direct influence of the 
crown. What were even absolute sovereigns 
under the feudal system? subservient to their 
barons 1 so are they since to the aristocracy. 
The only difference produced by the difference 
of the ages is, that a sovereign now has an 
army at his own command. But that army 
forms the smallest part of his subjects. True, 
they owe their allegiance exclusively to their 
sovereign. So ought the sovereign to prefer 
the majority of his people to a circumscribed 
number, who very often have little more merit 
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than that of tfaeir birth, and who constitute the 
lefaBt respectable part of the community. Be- 
side«, the aristocracy which has no meuw of 
self Eupport is a degradation to the institution, 
lessens its consequ«ice, and subjects its mem- 
bers to the discretion of its inferiors, who, 
instead of being respected, often beoooie the 
ridicOle of their own domestics, fimn the daily 
shifts resorted to in their economy, to support 
an empty title; and fall into the power of their 
own tradesmen, and far below the level of 
wealthy merchants. The titled gentry, who 
are obliged to walk on foot for the want of the 
means of supporting a carriage, are, vulgarly 
speaking, like a pudding without eggs, Emd 
cannot rise above the level. 

This vicious condescension, and, I njay say, 
abuse of the royal power, was one of the many 
causes of the French revolution. It was, if I 
may be allowed the expression, principally that 
Bupemumerousplebian aristocracy, who, jealous 
of the exclusive prerogatives of the higher 
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<ja88eBof nobility, aod wishing to humble tbem 
and share their immimiUes, shook the &bnc to 
its fouudatioa, were crushed themselves by its 
&11, and with it buried tint monarchy under the 
ruins of the nation ! 

It is only necessaryi in {tfoof o[ the cound 
policy of this principle respecting the inQueiKe 
4^ an overflow of the hungry juistocracy^ to 
refer to the pnmitive factions of the revolution. 
These will demoofitrate, how very few of tbe 
ancieat nobility were implicated in exciting 
attacks upon the royal authority, in comparison 
with the second orders. One only, maintained, 
for a short time, a degree of purchased popula- 
rity for a change ; and he wished only for a 
change of dynasty, which his father before him 
bad vainly sought to establish in his own 
&mily; but the vices of the debauched court of 
Louis XVs minority were by far too deeply im- 
planted and paramount, to excite any serious 
apprehension of a new order of things; because 
the very vices of the existing government es- 
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tablished its authority: every thing was ia 
character ; corruption was as its zenith in erery 
branch of the administration : but when, in the 
court of Louis XVI. virtue was feebly bleuded 
and interwoven with the old established vices, 
the former not vigorously enough enforced to 
support itself, and the latter weakened by 
contrast, when the two came in contact, the 
sovereign power was seen to fall ; — as the 
rogue who turns honest loses his character even 
as a rogue, and never can acquire that of an 
honest man. Hence it is clear, that half mea- 
sures are the worst of measures, and sure to 
work their own ruin. 

To attempt to reform a court without radi- 
cally reforming the courtiers was therefore an 
absurdity; the proof of which has been writ- 
ten, in France, in characters of blood. 
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Jmnud Tenmed. — Baraave'* peniieace. — Gives the qiieen it 
liat of the Jacobins, who had emiisariei in France to ei^- 
otte an ioBurrectioD. — Their majesties iasulted in the royal 
chapel, by those belonging to it appearing in the national 
uniform. — Necker proposes to the queen the dismissal of 
the Ahbi Vennond. — Her strange acquiescence.— I>a 
Fayette causes the guards of tiie pal&ce of Versailles. to 
desert and join the national guard. — Their majesties 
adrited to dy to a place of safety. — ^Tlieir feelings on 
Kecket's recommending the abolition of all privileged 
disliBctiont. — A courier stopped with dispatches from 
Prince Kaunitz.— Dumourier betrays to the queen the 
secret schemes of the Orleans' faction. — She peremp- 
torily refuses his profferAl seiviceB. — Loyalty of the oCS- 
cera of the Flanders Regiment— Effect of this on the 
national assembly. — Dinner given to this regiment by the 
body guards. — Military public breakfast. — Project to 
remove the king, and confine the queen in a distant part 
of France. — Nefarious famine plot to eicite the people 
against their sovereigns. 

' Barnave often lamented his having been 
betrayed, by a love of notoriety, into many 
schemes, of which his impetuosity blinded him 
to the consequences. With tears in his eyes, 
he implored me to impress the queen's mind 

VOL. II. D 
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with the sad truths he inculcated. He said hi» 
motives had been unifonnly the same, however 
he might have erred in . carrying them into 
action ; but now he relied on my friendship for 
my royal mistress to give efficacy to his earnest 
desire to atone for those faults, of which he had 
become convinced by dear bought experience. 
He gave me a list of names* for her majesty, 
in which were specified all the jacobins who ^ 
had emissaries throughout France, for the pur- 
pose of creating on the satne day, and at the 
same hour, an alarm of something like the Va- 
paro Siciliano (a general insurrection to murder 
all the nobility and bum their palaces, which, 
in f^ct, took place in many parts of France), the 

* A few hours ttfW one of her inlerriews with BoniaTe, 
(he Princeu Lamballe gave me this Kit to copy, without 
usigniog any reann. I made the copy. Her liighDeBB then 
ordered me to take the original to the BenetSctin Anglait^ 
She told me I should there find, near Uie tomb of the late 
B»ard», a friar, who would be mdung a drawm; of gome 
saint ID the church. To this triar the paperwas to be delivered, 
I #ent to the spot, fbuRd the friar, and gave him (he paper. 

S 
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object of which was to gire the assembly, by 
whom all tlie regular troops were disbanded, a 
pretext for anniog the people as a national 
guard, thuS' creating a perpetual .national 
fiiction*. 

' The hordes of eviery fauxbonrg now paraded 
in this new democratic lireryi Even some of 
them, who were in the actual service of the 
court, made no acmple oi decorating themselves 
thus, in the very face of their sovereign. The 
king compIaLQed> but the answer made to him 
was, that the natiim commanded* 

' The very first time their mi^esties went to 

* TluB horrible operation co«t six han^red Ihonsand 
ffABCsl Himbe&i vas ike paynastet geftenl, aad Oiieans 
the banker. Tkoiuands of wretches firom dl parts of France 
received, daily, from five francs to a loUis and upwards, for 
the outrage and plunder of all those opposing the popu- 
larity of the duke, who, while stooping fo mix with the 
lowest class nf society, had no other view than that of dc 
thronini; Ibe king, and mling in his stead. 
d2 
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the royal chapel, after the embodying of the 
troops with the national guards, all the persons 
belonging to it were accoutred in the national 
uniforin. The queen was highly incensed, and 
deeply affected, at this insult, offered to the 
king's authority by the persons employed in 
the sacred occupations of the church. " Such 
persons," said her majesty, " would, I had 
hoped, have been the last to interfere with 
politics." She was about to order all those, 
who preferred their uniforms to their employ- 
ments, to be discharged from the king's service ; 
but my advice, coupled with that of Bamave, 
dissuaded her from executing so dangerous a 
threat. On being assured, that those, perhaps, 
who might be selected, to replace the offenders, 
might refuse the service, if not allowed the same 
ridiculous prerogatives, and thus expose their 
royal majesties to double mortification, the 
queen seemed satisfied, and no more was said 
upon the sul^ject, except to an Italian soprano, 
to whom the king signified his displeasure, at 
his singing a salva regina in the dress of a 
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grenadier of the new faction. The singer took 
the hint, and never again intruded his uniform 
into the chapel. 

' Necker*, notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
his return produced upon the people, felt 
mortified, in having lost the confidence of the 
|dng. He came to me, exclaiming, that unless 
their majesties distinguished him by some mark 
of their royal favour, his influence must be lost 
with the national assembly. He perceived, he 
said, that the councils of the king were more 
governed by the advice of the queen's favourite, 
theAbbdVermond, than by bis (Necker's). He 
begged I would assure her majesty, that Ver- 
mond was quite as obnoxious to the people 
as the Dutchess de Polignac had ever been ; 
for it was generally known, that her majesty 

* Through inadverteace. this name haa beeo printed in the 
preceding Gbeeta with an a in the second syllable instead of 
an e, an4 the same mistake has occurred as to tb« oarae of 
Count de Fersen. 
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vas completely guided by him, and, there- 
fore, for her ovm safety, and the tranquillity of 
national affairs, he humbly suggested the pru- 
dence of sending him from the court, at least, 
for ft timet 

' I was petrt6ed, at beEvingft minister dare 
presume thus to dictate the line of conduct, 
vbich the queen of France, his sovereiga, 
should puniue, with respect to her most private 
«ervants. Such was tny indignation at this 
oruel wish, to dismiss every object of her choice, 
especially one, from whom, owing to long habits 
of intimacy since her childhood, a separation 
would be rendered, by' her present situation, 
peculiarly cruel, that nothing but the circum- 
etanees in which the court then stood could 
bftvo given tne patience to listen to him. 

' I made no answer. Upon my silence, 
Necker subjoined, " you must perceive, prin- 
cess, .that I am actuated for the general good 
of the nation." 
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' *' And I hope, sir, lor the pterogatives of 
<he tnoQarchy also," relied I. 

'" Certainly," said STeeker. "But if their 
majesties continue to be guided by others, and 
will not follow my advice* I cannet answer for. 
the consequences." 

' I assured the mmister, that I would be the 
faithful bearer of his commiwiou, however 
unpleasant. 

' Knowing the character of the C|ueen, in not 
much relishing being dictated to, with respect 
to her conduct in relation to the persons of her 
household, especially the Abb^ Vermond, and 
aware, at the same time, of her dislike to 
Necker, who thus undertook to be her director, 
I felt rather awkward in being the medium of 
the minister's suggestions. But what was my 
surprise, on finding her prepared, and totally 
indifferent as to the privation. 
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' " I foresaw," replied her majesty, " that 
Vermond would become odious to the present 
order of things, merely because he had been 
a faithful servant, and long attached to my 
interest; but you may tell M. Necker, that 
the abb£ leaves Versailles, this very night, by 
ply express order, for Vienna.'' 

' If the proposal of Keeker astonished me, 
die queen's reception of it astonished me still 
more. Wfaatalesson is this for royal favourites! 
The man who had been her tutor, and who, 
almost from her childhood, never left her, the 
constant confident for fifteen or sixteen years> 
was now sent off without a seeming regret. 

' I doubt not, however, that the queen had 
some very powerful secret motive for the sudden 
change in her conduct towards the abb^, for 
she was ever just in all her concerns, even to 
her avowed enemies ; but I was happy, that she 
seemed to express no particular regret at the 
minister's suggested policy. I presume, from 
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the result, that 1 myself had overrated the in- 
fluence of the abb^ over the mind of his royal 
pupil ; that he had by no means the sway 
imputed to him; and that Maria Antoinette 
merely considered him as the necessary instru- 
ment of her private correspondence, which be 
bad wholly managed.* 

' But a circumstance presently occurred, 
which aroused her majesty from this calmness, 
and indi&rence. The king came to inform her, 
that La Fayette, dunng the night, had caused 
the guards to desert from the palace of Versailles. 

' The effect on her of this intelligence was 
like the lightning which precedes a loud clap 
of thunder. Every thing that followed was 
perfectly in character, and shook every nerve of 
the royal authority. 

* The truth is, her majesty had already taken leave of die 
ftbb4, in the presence of the king, unknown to the princess, 
or more properly the abb£ had taken an affectionate leare 
of them. 
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' " Thu8,"exclaimedManaADtoiDette,"thoB, 
sire, have you humiliated yourBelf, id conde- 
scendiag to go to Paris, without having accom- 
phshcd the object. You have not regained the 
confidence of your Bubjects, Oh, how bitterly 
do I deplore the loss of that cooM^ice ! It 
exists no longer. Alas! when, will it be 
restored !" 

^ The French guards, indeed, had been in 
open insurrection through the months of June 
and July, and all that could be done was to pre- 
serve one single company of grenadiers, by 
means of their commander, the Baron de Leval, 
&ithftil to their colours. This company had 
now been influenced by general La Fayette, to 
desert and join their companioas, who had en-- 
roUed themsdves in the Paris national guard. 

Messieurs de Bouill^ and Luxemburg being 
interrogated by the queen respecting the spirit 
of the troops under their immediate command, 
M. de BouiU6 answered, " Madam, I should be 
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very sorry to be compelled to undertake any 
internal operation with men, -wlio have been 
seduced from their allegiance, and are daily 
paid by a faction, which aims at the overthrow 
of its legitimate sovereign. I would not answer 
for a man, that has been in the neighbourhood 
of the seditious national troops, or that has read 
the inflammatory discussions of the national 
assembly. If your majesty and the king wish 
well, to the nation,— I am sorry to say it, — its 
happiness depends on yourqnitting immediately 
the scenes of riot, and placing yourselves in a 
situation, to treat with the national assembly on 
equal terms, whereby the king may be unbiassed 
and unfettered by a compulsive, overbearing 
mob ; and this can only be achieved, by your 
flying to a place of safety. That you may find 
such a place, I will answer with my life !" 

' " Yes," said M. de Luxemburg, " I thi nk 
we may both safely answer, that, in such a case, 
you will find a few Frenchmen ready to risk a 
litUe to save all !" And boUi concurred, that 
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there was no hope o( salvatioa for the king or 
country, but through the resolution they ad- 
vised. 

' " This," said the queen, " will be a very 
difficult task. His majesty, I fear, will never 
consent to leave France." 

' " Then, madam," replied they, " we can 
only regret, that we have nothing to offer, but 
our own perseverance in the love and service of 
OUT king and his oppressed family, to whom we 
deplore we can now be useful only with our 
feeble wishes." 

' " Well gentlemen," answered her majesty, 
" you must not despair of better prospects. 
I will take an early opportunity of communi- 
cating your loyal sentiments to the king, and 
will hear his opinion on the subject, before I give 
you a definitive answer. I thank you, in the 
name of his majesty, as well as on my own ac- 
count, for your good intentions towards us." 
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' Scarcely bad these gentlemeD lefY the palace, 
when a report prevailed, that the king, his 
family, and ministers, were about to withdraw 
to some fortified situation. It was also indus- 
triously rumoured, that as soon as they were in 
safety, the national assembly would be forcibly 
dismissed, as the parliament had been by 
Louis XIV. The reports gained UDirersal 
belief when it became known, that the king had 
ordered the Flanders regiments to Versailles. 

' The National Assembly now daily watched 
the royal power more and more assiduously. 
New sacrifices of the prerogatives of the nobles 
were incessantly proposed by them to the king. 

' When his majesty told the queen, that he 
had been advised by Necker, to sanction the 
abolition of the privileged nobility, and that 
all distinctions, except the order of the Holy 
Ghost to himself and the dauphin, were also 
annihilated by the assembly, even, to the order 
of Maria Theresa, which she could no longer 
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wear, — " These, sire," answered she, in extreme 
anguish, " are trifles, so fer as they regard 
myself, I do not think I have twice worn the 
order of Maria Theresa since my arrival in this 
once happy country. I need it not. The im- 
mortal memory of her, who gave me being, is 
engraven on my heart; that I shall wear for 
ever; none can wrest it from me. But what 
grieves me to the soul is your having sanctioned 
these decrees of the national assembly, upon the 
mere ipse dixit of M. Necker." 

' " I have only given my sanction to such as I 
thou^t most necessary to tranquilHse the minds 
of those who doubted my sincerity ; but I have 
withheld it from others, which, for the good of 
my people, require maturer consideration. On 
these, in a full council, and in your presence, 1 
shall again deliberate." 

* " Oh," said the queen, with tears in her 
eyes, "could but the people hear yon, and 
know, once for all, how to appreciate the good- 
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ness of your heart, as I do now, they would 
cast themselves at your feet, and supplicate your 
fot^Teuess for having shown such ingratitude to 
your paternal interest for their welfere !" 

' But this unfortunate refusal, to sanction all 
the decrees sent by the national assembly, 
though it preceded from the best motives, pro- 
duced the worst effects. Dupont, Lameth, and 
Bamave, well knew the troubles such a course 
must create. Of this tbey forewarned his 
majesty, before any measure was laid before 
him for approval. They cautioned him not to 
trifle with the deputies. They assured him, that 
halfm^isures would only rouse suspicion. They 
enforced the necessity of uniform assentation, 
in order to lull the Mirabeau party, who were 
canvassing for a majority to set up Orleans, 
to Whose interest Mirabeau and his myrmidons 
were then devoted. The scheme of Dupont, 
Lameth, and Bamave, was to thwart and weaken 
the Mirabeau and Orleans faction, by gradually 
persuading them, in consequence of the kingV 
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compliance with whatever the assembly exacted, 
that they could do no .better than let him into 
a share of the executive power : for now no- 
thing vras left to bis majesty but responsibility* 
while the privileges of grace and justice had 
become merely nominal, with the one dange- 
rous exception of the veto, to which he could 
never have recourse, without imminent peril to 
his cause and to himself. 

* Unfortunately for his majesty's interest, he 
was too scrupulous to act, even through mo~ 
mentary policy, distinctly against his consci- 
ence. When he gave way, it was with, reluc* 
tance, and often with an avowal, more or less 
express, that he only complied with necessity 
against conviction. His very sincerity made 
him appear the reverse. His adherents conse- 
quently dwindled, while the Orleans faction be- 
came immeasurably augmented. 

' In the midst of these perplexities, an Aus- 
trian courier was stopped with despatches from 
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Prince Kaunitz. These, though unsought for 
on the part of her majesty, though they eon- 
tamed a friendly advice to her to submit to 
the circumstances of the times, and though, 
luckily, they were couched in terms favourable 
to the constitution, showed the mob, that there 
was a correspondence with Vienna, carried 
on by the queen, and neither Austria nor the 
queen were deemed the friends either of the 
people or of the constitution. To have re- 
ceived the letters was enough for the faction. 

' Affairs were now ripening gradually into 
something like a crisis, when the Flanders regi- 
ment arrived. The note of preparation had been 
sounded. " Let us go to Versailles, and bring 
the king away from his evil counsellors," was 
already in the mouths of the Parisians. 

* In the meantime, Dumourier, who had 
been leagued with the Orleans Action, became 
disgusted with it. He knew the deep schemes 
of treason which were in train against the royal 

voLi ir. , E 
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fitmfly, and in disgiiise sought the queen at Ver* 
saitlea, and had an interview with her majesty 
ID my presence. He assured her, that ah abo- 
minable insurrection was ripe for explosion 
among the mobs of the feuxbourgs; gave her 
the names of the leaders, who had received 
money to promote its organisation ; and warned 
her, that the massacre of the royal family was 
the object of the manoeuvre, for the purpose 
of declarii^ the Dake of Orleans the con- 
stitutional king ; that he was to be proclaimed 
by Mirabeau, who had already received a con- 
siderable sum in advance, for distribution 
among the populace, to ensure their support ; 
and that Mirabeau in return for his co-opera- 
tion, was to be created a duke, with the office 
of prime minbter and secretary of state, and 
to have the framing of the constitution, which 
was to be modelled from that of Great Britain. 
It was fitrther concerted, that D'Orleans was 
to show himself in the midst of the confusion, 
and the crown to be conferred upon him by 
public acclamation. 
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On his knees, Diimoutier implored faer 
majesty, to regard his voluntary discovery of 
this in&mous and diabolical plot as a'proofof 
his sincere repentance. He declared lie came 
disinterestedly to offer himself as a sacrifioe, to 
save her, the king, and her family, from the 
horrors, then threatening their lives, from the 
vif^nce of an outrageous mob of regicides ; 
he called God to witness, that he was actuated 
by no other wish, than to atone for his error, 
and die in their defence: he looked for no 
reward beyond the kill's forgiveness of his 
having joinedthe Orleans faction ; he never had 
any view in joining that faction, but that of 
aiding the duke,. for the good of his country, in 
the reform of ministerial abuses, and strength- - 
ening the royal autiiority, by the salutary laws 
of the National Assembly ; but he no sooner 
discovered, that impure schemes of personal 
aggrandisement gave the real impulse to these 
pretended reformers, than he forsook their unholy 
course. He supplicated her majesty, to lose 
no time, but to allow him to savC' her from the 
destruction, to which she would inevitably be 
e2 
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exposed ; that he was ready to throw himself at 
the king's feet, to implore his forgiveness also, 
and to assure him of his profound penitence, and 
his determination, to renounce for ever the fac- 
tious Orleans party. 

* As her majesty would not see any of those 
who offered themselves, except in my pre- 
sence, I availed myself, in this instance, of the 
opportunity it gave me, by enforcing the argu- 
ments of Dumourier. But all I could say, all 
the earnest representations to be deduced from 
this critical crisis, could not prevail with her, 
even so &r as to persuade her to temporise with 
Dumourier, as she had done vith many others 
on similar occasions. She was deaf and inex- 
orable. She treated all he had said as the 
effusion of an overheated imagination, and told 
him she had no faith in traitors. Dumourier 
remained upon his knees while she was replying, 
as if stupified ; but at the word traitor, he started, 
and roused himself; and then, in a state almost of 
madness, seized the queen's dress, exclaiming, 
"Allow yourself to be persuaded before it is too 
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late! Let not your mis^aided prejudice against 
me huny you to your own and your children's 
destructiou: let it not get the better, madam, 
of your good sense and reason : the &tal moment 
is near; it is at hand !" Upon this, turning, he 
addressed himself to me. 

' "Oh princess," he cried, "be her guardian 
angel, as you have hitherto been her only fHend, 
and use your never failing influence. I take 
God once more to witness, that I am sincere in 
all 1 have said ; that all I have disclosed is true. 
This will be the last time I shall have it in my 
power to be of any essential service to you, 
madam, and my sovereign. The National As- 
E^mbly will put it out of my power for the 
future, without becoming a traitor to my 
country." 

' " Rise, sir," said the queen, " and serve 
your country better than you have served your 
king!" 

' " Madam, I obey." — 
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* When be was about to leave the room, I 
again, with tears, besought her majesty sot to 
let him depart thus, but to give him some hope, 
that, after reflection, she might perhaps endea- 
' vour to sooth the king's anger. But in vain. 
He withdrew very much affected.* I even ven- 
tured, after his departure, to intercede for his 
recall. 

* " He has pledged himaeU*," said !, " to save 
you, madam !" 

' " My dear princess," replied the queen. 



* I saw him, m he left die aputment, but had no idea, 
at the time, who he was. He was a little, thin man. He 
wore a hig^, qnaker like, round, slouched bat He was 
covered down to the very sfaoet by a great coat This, i 
imagine, was for the sake of disguise. I saw bim put a 
hajidlMTchiaf to his eyes. I met him some time aficr at 
Bemburg, and I am confident, that all his intended opera- 
tions in the royal cause were given up in consequence of the 
exasperation he felt at the queen's rejection of his services, 
though he continued to correspond with the princess for a 
considerable time eubseqvently to Uif mteniew. 
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" the goodness oS your own heart will not allow 
you to hare Binister ideas of others. This man 
is like all of the same stamp. They are all 
traitors; and will only hurry us tiie sooner, if 
we suffer ourselves to be deceived by them, to 
an ignominious death ! I secdc no safety for 
myself." 

* " But he offered to serve the king also, 
madam." 

* '* I am not," answered her majesty, " Hen- 
rietta of France. I will never stoop to ask a 
pension of the murderers of my husband ; nor 
will I leave tlie kin£, my son, or my adopted 
country, oif ever meanly owe my existoice to 
wretches, who have destroyed the dignity of 
the crown, and trampled under foot Uie most 
ancient monarchy in Europe I Under its ruins 
they will bury their king and myself. ,To owe 
our safety to them would be more hateful than 
any death they can prepare for us." 

' While the queen was in this state of agita- 
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tioa, a note was presented to me with a list of 
the uames of the officers of the Flanders re^- 
ment, requesting the honour of an audience of 
the queen. 

' The very idea of seeing the Flanders officers 
flushed her majesty's couDtenance with an 
ecstasy of joy. 

* She said she would retire to compose her- 
self, and receive them in two hours. 

' The queen saw the officers in her private 
cabinet, and in my presence. They were pre- 
sented to her by me. They told her majesty, 
that, though Uiey had changed their paymaster, 
they had not changed their allegiance to their 
sovereign or herself, but were ready to de&nd 
both with their lives. They placed one hand 
on the hilt of their swords, and solemnly lifting 
the other up to Heaven, swore, that the wea- 
pons should never be wielded bnt for the de- 
fence of the king and queen, against all foes, 
whether foreign or dotnestic. 
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' This unexpected loyalty burst on us like 
the beauteous raiubow after a tempest, by the 
dawn of which we are taught to believe the 
world is saved from a second deluge. 

' The countenance of her majesty brightened 
over the gloom, which had oppressed her, like 
the heavenly sun dispersing threatening clouds, 
and making the heart of the poor mariner bound 
with joy. Her eyes spoke her secret rapture. 
It was evident she felt even unusual dignity in the 
presence of these noble hearted warriors, when 
comparing them with him whom she had just 
dismissed. She graciously condescended to 
speak to every one of them, and one and all 
were enchanted with her, affability. 

' She said she was no longer the queen who 
could compensate loyalty and valour ; but the 
brave soldier found bis revrard in the fidelity of 
his service, which formed the glory of his im- 
mcHtality. She assured them she had ever 
been attached to the army, and would make it 
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her study to recommend every individual, 
meriting atteation, to the king. 

' Loud bursts of repeated acclamations and 
shouts of " Vive la rdnef" instantly followed her 
remuks. She thanked the officers most gra- 
ciously; and fearing to commit herself, by 
saying more, took her leave, attended by ma ; 
but immediately sent me back, to thank them 
again in her name. 

' Tbey departed, shouting as they went, 
" Vive la ram.' Vive (ajnincesse! Vive U rm, le 
iaupkin, et toute lafamille rw/ale/" 

' When the National Assembly saw the officers 
going to and coming from the king's palace with 
such demonstrations of enthusiasm, they took 
alarm, and the regicide &ctipn hastened on the 
crisis foi' which it had been longing. Itwasbyno 
means upusual for the chief? of r^ments, des- 
tined tf> form part of the garrison of a royal re^- 
dence. to be received by the sovereign on their 
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arrivaj, and certainly oaly satural, that they 
should be so; but in times of excitemeat, 
trifling events have powerful effects. 

* But if the National Assembly began to 
tremble fei their ova safety, ^nd had already 
taken secret measures to seewe it. by conafur- 
ing to put an instantaneous end to the king's 
power, against which they had so long been 
plottii^ when the Fland^Bs regiment anived, 
it may be readily coaceived what must have 
been their emotions, on the firat^nisation of 
this regime with the body guard, and on the 
scene to which the duuier, given to the former 
troops by the latter, so unpremeditatedly led. 

' On dte day of this fatal dinner, I renadied 
to the queen, *' What a beautiful sight it must 
be, to behold, in these troublesome times, the 
faapi^ uoioai of Bttcfa a meeting!" 

' " It must indeed!*' replied the king; "and 
the pleasure 1 feel in knowing it, would be re- 
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doubled, had I the privilege of entertainiog the 
Flandras regimeQt, as the body guards are 
doing." 

* " Heaven forbid!" cried her majesty; 
" Heaven forbid, that you ^ould think of such 
a thing! The assembly would never forgit^e 
us I" 

' After we had dined, the queen sent to the 
Marchioness Tourzel for the dauphin. When 
he came, the queen told him about her having 
seen the brave officers on their arrival; and 
how gaily those good officers had left the 
palace, declaring they would die rather than 
suffer any harm to come to him, or his papa and 
mamma ; and that at that very time they were 
all dining at the theatre. 

' " Dining in the theatre, mamma ?" said the 
young prince : " I never beard of people dining 
in a theatre I" 
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* " No, my dear child," replied her majesty, 
" it is out generally flowed ; but they are do- 
ing so, because the body guards are giving a 
dinner to this good Flanders regiment ; and the 
Flanders regiment are so brave, that the guards 
chose the finest place they could think of. to 
entertain them in, to show how much they like 
them : that is the reason why they are dining 
in the gay, painted theatre." 

'"Oh, mamma!" exclaimed the dauphin, 
whom the queen adored, "Ob, papa!" cried 
he, looking at the king, " how I should like to 
see them I" 

' " Let us go and satisfy the child !" said the 
king, instantly starting up from bis seat. 

' The queen took the dauphin by the hand, 
and they proceeded to the theatre. It was all 
done in a moment. There was no premedita- 
tion on the part of the king or queen ; no invi- 
tation on the part of the officers. Had I been 
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asked, I should certunly have followed the 
queen; but just as the king rose. I left the 
room. The prince being eager to see the 
festival, they set off immediately, and when I 
returned to the apartment, they were gone. 
Not being very well, I remained where 1 was ; 
but most of the household had already followed 
their majesties. 

* On the royal femily making their appear- 
ance, they were received with the most un- 
equivocal shouts of general enthusiasm by 
the troops. Intoxicated with the pleasure 
of seeing their majesties among them, and 
overheated with the juice of the grape, they 
gave themselves up to every excess of joy, 
which the circumstances and the situation 
of their majesties were so well calculated to 
inspire. " Oh, Richard! eh mon rot .'" was sung, 
as well as many other loyal songs. The healths 
of the king, queen, and dauphin were 
drunk, till the regiments were really inebriated 
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with the mingled influeDce of wine and ahout- 
ingmvat! 

* When the royal party retired, they were 
followed by all the military to the very palace 
doors, where they sung, danced, embraced 
each other, and gave way to all the frantic 
demonstrations of devotedness to the royal 
cause, which the excitement of the scene and 
the table could produce. Throng, of course, 
collected to get near the royal family. Many 
persons in the rush were trampled on, and one 
or two men, it was said, crushed to death. 
The dauphin and the king were delighted ; but 
the queen, in giving the Princess Elizabeth and 
myself an account of the festival, foresaw the 
fatal result which would ensue; and deeply 
deplored the marked enthusiasm with which 
tiiey had been greeted and followed by the 
military. 

* There was one more military spectacle, a 
public break&st, which took place on the 
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second of October. Though none of the royal 
family appeared at it, it was no less injurious 
to their interests than the former. The enemies 
of the crown spread reports all over Paris, that 
the king and queen had manceuTred to pervert 
the minds of the troops so far as to make them 
declare against the measures of the National 
Assembly. It is not likely, that the assembly, 
or politics, were even spoken of at the break- 
fast; but the report did as much mischief as 
the reality would have done. This was quite 
sufficient to encourage the Orleans and Mira- 
beau faction in the Assembly to the immediate 
execution of their long meditated scheme, of 
overthrowing the monarchy. 

' On the very day following, Dupont, Lametb, 
and Bamave, sent their confidential agent, to 
apprise the queen, that certain deputies had 
already fully matured a plot to remove the 
king, nay, to confine her majesty from bira 
in a distant part of France, that her influ- 
ence over his mind might no farther thwart 
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their premeditated establishment of a coosti- 

tution.* 

" ' But others of this body, and the more 
powerful and subtle portion, had a deeper 
object, so depraved, that even when forewarned, 
the queen could not deem it possible; but of 
which she was soon convinced by their infernal 
acts. 

' The riotous faction, for the purpose of 
accelerating this denouement, had contrived, 
by buying up all the com and sending it out of 
the country, to reduce the populace to femine, 
and then to make it appear, that the king and 
queen had been the monopolisers, and the 

* The dioner of the Flanders regiment ii generally sup- 
posed to have been the immediate cause of the massacres of 
the 6th and 6th of October. But it is obyioiis, that it was 
only the immediate pretext. The great alarm seems to have 
been taken after the first introduction of the officers to the 
qaeeo ; alUiough the coDversatioD of Dumourier shows, that 
tlw whole affair was entirely concerted some time before. 
VOL. II. F 
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extnragatice of Maria Antoinette, and ber 
largesses to Austrii and ber fevourites, the 
cause. The plot was so deeply laid, that the 
wretches, who undertook to effect the diabolical 
scheme, were metamorphosed in the queen's 
livery, so that all die odium might fall on her 
unf(»tunate majesty. At the head of the com- 
misHOtt of monopolisers was Luckner, who had 
taken a violent dislike to the queen, in conse- 
quence of his having been refused some pre- 
ferment which he attributed to her influence. 
Mirabeau, who was still in the back groimd, 
and longmg to take a more prominent part, 
helped it OB as much as possible. Pinet, who 
had been a confidential agent of the Duke 
of Orleans, himself told the Duke de Penthi^ne, 
that Orleans had monopolised all the com. 
This communicatioi^ and the activity of the 
Count de Fersen, saved France, and Paris in 
particular, from perishing for the want of bread. 
Even at the moment of the abominable mas- 
querade, in which her majesty's agents were 
made to appear the enemies, who were starving 
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the French people, out of revenge for the 
checks imposed by them on the royal authority, 
it was well known to all the court, that both 
her majesty and the kiug were grieved to the 
soul at their piteous want, and distributed 
immense sums for the relief of the poor sut 
ferers, as did the Duke de Fentbi^vre, the 
Dutchess of Orleans, the Prince of Cood^, the 
Duke and Dutchess de Bourbon, and others;* 
but these acts were done privately, while he 
who had created the necessity took to himseK 
the exclusive credit of the relief, and employed 
thousands, daily, to propagate reports of his 
generosity, Mirabeau, then the ft^totum agent 
of the operations of the Palais Royal and its 
demagogues, greatly added to the supportof 
this impression. Indeed, till undeceived after- 
wards, be believed it to be really the Duke 
of Orleans, who had succoured the people. 

* 1%e prneeM iboald Imtb includeil hen owm bmds, for 
Ae vna Host ■ttaufieent, tfaoogh •ecretly so, ob tlie ooca> 
lion. 

f2 
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' I dispened two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand livres, merely to discover the names of the 
agents, who had been employed to carry on 
this nefarious plot, to exasperate the people 
againfit the throne by starvation imputed to the 
sovereign.* Though money achieved the dis- 
covery in time to clear the characters of my 
royal mistress and the king, the detection only 
followed the mischief of the crime. But even 
the rage thus wickedly etcited was not enough 
to carry through the plot. In the fauxbourgs 
of Paris, where the women became furies, two 
hundred thousand livres were distributed ere 
the horror coold be completely exposed. 

' But it is time fdr me to enter upon the 
scenes, to which all the intrigues I have detailed 



* Whether die Duke of Orleana h&d or bod not any pri- 
vatemotives of rancour agtunst his sister in law, the Princess 
Lamballe. for her aUacbment to the queen, he, from this 
momeut, when she so completely unmasked him, nerei 
ceased to exercise his vengeance agaiast her. 
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'were intended to lead — the removal of the 
royal family from Versailles. 

' My heart sickens when I retrace these 
moments of anguish. The point to which they 
are to conduct us, yet remains one of the mys- 
teries of fate. 
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Jottmal conttMud. — March from Paris of ft factioot mob 
and the National Guard, with La Fajette at their head. 
— Poiasards at the palace gates of TeTsailles. — Dreadfnl 
tnmalt — Attempt to asRaaiioate the qaeen. — Orieana 
■een enconrsging the regicidea. — La Fayette snspected, 
from his not appearing to quell the inaarrection. — Hie 
queen shows herself at the windows of the palace, with 
her children. — Her heroic address to the king.-^The 
Toya) fomily depart with the mob for Paris. — Their situ- 
ation at the Thuilleries. — Hirabeau, disgusted with 
Orleans, deserts him. — Orleans, impelled by fear, flies 
to England. — The king and queen requested by a depu- 
tation from the National Assembly to appear at the 
theatre. — CoDversation between her majesty and Connt 
de Fersen on the queen's refiisal. — 'fhe queen and the 
Dutchess de Lnynes. — Dejected state of her majes^, 
who ceases to be seen in society. 

' Her majesty bad beea so thoroughly lulled 
into security by the enthusiasm of the regi* 
meats, at Versailles, that she treated all the re- 
ports from Paris with contempt. Nothing was 
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apprehended from that quarter, and no prepa- 
ratioDs were consequently made for resistance 
or protection. She was at Little Trianon when 
the news of the approach of the desolating 
torrent arrived. The king was hunting. I pre- 
sented to her the commandant of the troops 
at Versailles, who assured her majesty, that a 
murderous fection, too powerful, perhaps, for 
resistance, was marching, principaUy against 
her royal person, with La Fayette at their 
bead: and implored her to put herself and 
Taluables in immediate safety; particularly 
all her correspondence with the princes, emi- 
grants, and foreign courts, if she had no means 
of destroying them. 

' Though the queea wib somewhat awakened 
to the truth by this earnest appeal, yet she still 
coBsidered the extent of the danger as exag- 
gerated, and looked upon the representation 
as partaking, in a coasidenible degree, of the 
nature of all reports in times of popular oom- 
motlon. 
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* Presently, however, a more startling omen 
, appeared, in a much milder but ambiguous 
communication from General La Fayette. He 
stated, that he was on his march from Paris 
with the National Guard, and part of the people, 
coming to make remonstrances ; but he begged 
her majesty to rest assured, that no disorder 
would take place, aod that he himself would 
vouch that there should be none. 

' The king was instantly sent for to the 
heights of Meudon, while the queen set off 
from Little Trianon, with me, for Versailles. 

' The first movements were commenced by a 
few women, or men in womeus' clothes, at the 
palace gates of Versailles. The guards refused 
them entrance, from an order they had received 
to that effect from La Fayette. The couster- 
nation produced by their resentment was a 
mere prelude to the horrid tragedy that suc- 
ceeded. 
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' The information now pouring in from differ- 
ent quarters, increased her majesty's alarm 
every moment. The order of La Fayette, not 
to let the -women be admitted, convinced her, 
that there was something in agitation, which his 
unexplained letter made her sensible was more 
to be feared, than if he had signified the real 
situation and danger to which she was ex- 
posed. 

' A messenger was forthwith despatched for 
M. la Fayette, and another, by order of the 
queen, for M. de St. Priest, to prepare a retreat 
for the royal family, as the Parisian mob's ad- 
vance could no longer be doubted, ^very thing 
necessary was accordingly got ready. 

' La Fayette now arrived at Versailles, in 
obedience, to the message, and, in the presence 
of all the court and ministers, assured the king, 
that he could answer for the Pans army, at the 
head of w^ich he intended to march, to prevent 
disorders; and advised the admission of the 
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women into the palace, who, be said, had nt>- 
thing to propose bat a simple memorial relative 
to the scarcity of bread. 

' The queen said to him, " Remember, sir,, 
you have pledged your honour for the king's 
safety." 

' " And I hope, madam, to be able to re- 
deem it." 

* He then left Versailles to return to his post 
with the army. 

' A limited number of the wom«k were 
at length admitted : and so completely did 
they seem satisfied with the reception they 
met with from the king, as, in all appear- 
ance, to have quieted their riotous companions. 
The language of menace and remonstrance had 
changed into shouts of " Vkx U roif" The ap- 
prehensions of their majestiee were subdued ; 
and the whole system of operatitm, which had 
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been previously adopted for the royal family's 
quitting Versailles, was, id consequence, unfor- 
tunately changed. 

' But the troops, that had been hitherto 
under arms for the preBervatioa of order, in 
going back to their hotel, were assailed, and 
fired at by the mob. 

' The return of the body guards, thus in- 
sulted in going to and coming from the palace, 
caused the queen and the court to resume the 
resolution, of instantly retirmg from Versailles ; 
but it was now too late. They were stopped 
by the municipality and the mob of the city, 
who were animated to excess against the queen 
by one of the bass singers of the French opera.* 

' Every hope of tranquillity was now shaken 
by the hideous howlings, which arose from all 
quarters. Int^ided fligfat bad become imprao- 
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ticable. Atrocious expressions were levelled 
agaiDst the queen, too shocking for repetition. 
I shudder when I reflect to what a degree of 
outrage the poissardes of Paris were excited, to 
express their abominable designs on the life of 
that most adored of sovereigns. 

' Early in the evening her majesty came to 
my apartment, in company with one of her 
female attendants. She was greatly agitated. 
She brought all her jewels and a considerable 
quantity of papers, which she had begun to col- 
lect together immediately on her arrival from 
Trianon, as the commandanthad recommended.* 

* 'Keither ber m^jeity, nor the princess, erer returned to 
Versailles after the' sixth of that fatal October! Part of 
the papers, brought by tbe queen to the apartment of the 
princess, were tacked by me on two of my petticoats; the 
nndet one three fold, one on the other, and ootoide; and the 
upper one, three or four fold double on the inside ; and 
thus I left the room with this paper under garment, which 
put me to no inconvenience. Ketumiog to the princess, 1 
was ordered to go to Lisle, there take the papers from their 
hiding place, and delirer Ibem, witii others, to the same 
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' Notwithstanding the fatigue and agitation, 
which the queen must have suffered during the 
day, and the continued threats, horrible bowl- 
ings, and discharge of fire-arms during the 
night, she had courage enough to visit the bed- 
chambers of her children, and then to retire to 
rest in her own. 

• But her rest was soon fearfully interrupted. 
Horrid cries at her chamber door, of, " Save 
the queen! save the queen ! or she will be as- 

person who receiTed the box, of nbicfa mention will be 
found in another part of this work. I was not to take any 
letters, and was to come back immediately. 

As I was leaving the apartment, her majesty said some- 
thing to her highness which I did not heat. The princess 
turned round rery quickly, and kissing me on the forehead, 
sud in Italian, Cora mut Ingkmia, per earitd gvardateoi 
bene. lo non mt perdimerd giaimnai w farrivatte ^alche 
dUgraaial " My dear little Englishwoman, for heaven's 
sake, be carefiil of yourself, for I should never forgive my- 
self, if any misfortnne were to befal you." — " Nor I," said 
her majesty. 
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sassinated!" aroused her. The faithful guar- 
dian, who gave the alarm, was never heard 
more. He was murdered in her defence ! Her 
majesty herself only escaped the poignards of 
immediate death, by flying to the king's apart- 
ment, almost in the same state as she lay in bed, 
not having had time to screen herself with any 
covering, but what was casually thrown over 
her by the women, who assisted her in her 
flight ; while one well acquainted with the 
palace is said to have been seen busily en- 
gaged in encouraging the regicides, who 
thus ^ught her for midnight murder. The 
faithful guards, who defended the entrance 
to the room of the int^ded victim of 
these desperadoes, took shelter in the room 
itself upon her leaving it, and were alike 
threatened witii instant death by the gre- 
nadier assassins, for having defeated them in 
their fiendlike purpose : they were however 
saved by the generous interposition and cou- 
rage of two gentlemen, who, offering them- 
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selves as victims in tbeir place> thus brought 
about a temporary accommodation between the 
regular troops and the National Guard. 

' All this time general La Fayette never once 
appeared. It is preaumed, that he himself had 
been deceived as to the horrid des^ns of the 
mob, and did not choose to show himself, 
finding it impossible to check the impetuosity 
of the horde he had himself brought to action, 
in concurring to countenance tbeir first move- 
ments from Paris. Posterity vrill decide how 
far be was justified in pledging himself for the 
safety of the royal family, while he was bead- 
ing a riotous mpl^ whose atrocities were gua- 
ranteed from punishment or cheek, by the 
sanction of his preTCuee, and the fiuth reposed 
in his assurance. Was he ignorant, or did he 
only pretend to be so, of the incalculable mis- 
chief inevitable from giving power and a re* 
liance on impunity to such an unreasoaing 
mass? By any military operation, as com- 
mander in chief, he might have turned the tide. 
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And why did he not avail himself of that au- 
thority with which he had been invested by the 
National Assembly, as the delegates of the na- ' 
tion, for the general safety and guardianship of 
the people ? for the people, of whom he was 
the avowed protector, were themselves in peril: 
it was only the humanity (or rather, in such a 
crisis, the imbecility) of Louis XVI. that pre- 
vented them from being fired on ; and they 
would inevitably have been sacrificed, and that 
through the want of policy in their leader, had 
not this mistaken mercy of the king prevented 
his guards from offering resistance to the mur- 
derers of his brave defenders ! 

' The cry of " Queen ! queen!" now resound- 
ed from the lips of the cannibals stained with 
. the blood of her faithful guards. She appeared, 
shielded by filial affection, between her two 
innocent children, the threatened oiphans ! 
But the sight of so much innocence and heroic 
courage, paralyzed the hands uplifted for their 
massacre ! 
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' A tiger voice cried out, " No children!" 
The infants were hurried away from the ma- 
ternal side, only to witness the author of their 
being offering up herself, eagerly, and instantly, 
to the sacrifice, an ardent and delighted victim, 
to the hoped-for preservation of those, perhaps, 
orphans, dearer to her far than life I Her resig- 
nation and firm step, in facing the savage cry, 
that was thundering against her, disarmed 
the ferocious beasts, that were hungering and 
roaring for their prey ! 

' Mirabeau, whdse immense head and gross 
figure could not be mistaken, is said to have 
been the first among the mob to have sonorously 
chanted, " To Paris!" His myrmidons echoed 
and re-echoed the cry upon the signal. He 
then hastened to the Assembly, to contravene 
any measures the king might ask in oppo- 
sition. The riots increasing, the queen said to 
his majesty : 

' " Oh, sire 1 why am I not animated with 
VOL. n. o 
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die courage of Maria Theresa ? Let me go, with 
my children, to the National Assembly, as she 
did to the HuDgarian Senate, with my imperial 
brother, Joseph, in her arms, and Leopold in 
her womb, when Charles the Seventh of Ba- 
varia had deprived her of all her German do- 
minions, and she had alr^dy written to the 
Dutchess of Lorraine to prepare her an asylum, 
not knowing where she should be delivered of 
the precious charge she was then bearing : but 
I, like the mother of the Gracchi, like Cor- 
nelia, more esteemed for my birth than for my 
marriage, am the wife of the king of France, 
and I see we shall be murdered in our beds for 
the want of our own exertions !" 

' The king remained as if paralysed and 
stupified, and made no answer. The Princess 
Elizabeth then threw herself at the queen's 
feet, imploring her to consent to go to Paris. 

* " To Paris !" exclaimed her majesty. 
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• " Yes, madam," said the king. " I will ■ 
put an end to these horrors, and tell the people 



' On this, without waiting for the queen's 
answer, he opened the balcony, and told the 
populace he was ready to depart with his 
family. 

' This sudden change caused a change equally 
sudden 'in the rabble mob. All shouted, " five 
le roiJ Vive la nation .'" 

' Re-entering the room from the window, 
the king said, " It is done. This affair will 
soon be terminated." 

* " And with it," said the queen, " the mo- 
narchy!" 

' " Better that, madam, than running the 
risk, as I did some hours since, of seeing you 
and my children sacrificed !" 
o 2 
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• " That, aire, will be the consequence of 
our not having left Versailles. Whatever 
you detennine, it is my duty to obey. As to 
myself, I am resigned to ray fete." On this, 
she burst into a 6ood of tears. " I only feel 
for your humiliated state, and for the safetyof 
our children." 

• The royal family departed without having 
consulted any of the ministers, military or 
civil, or the National Assembly by whom they 
were followed.* 

• The cruel processioD is not mentioaed in diis journal. 
The descriptions of it are so numerous, that they must be 
fresh in the recollection of ali readers. To sare the trouble 
of reference, hoverer, I quote a few words from the 
accouDts of Campaa and' Bertrand de Moieville. 

"The (kin^s) carriage was preceded by the heads of two 
murdered body guards, carried upon pikes. It was sur- 
rounded by ruffians, who contemplated the royal personagea 
with a brutal curiosity. A few of the body guards, on foot, 
and unarmed, covered by the ancient French guards, followed 
dejectedly; and, to complete the climax, after six or sereB 
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' Scarcely bad they arrived at Paris when 
the queen recollected, that she had taken with 

bonrs spent in tntrelling from Versailles to Paris, their 
nnjeaties were led to the Hotel de Ville, as if to make the 
OKOuk kowral^."~Camfm, Fo/. //. 313. 

" The king did not leave Versailles till one o'clock. The 
hundred deputies in their carriafes fallowed. A detachment 
of brigands, bearing the heads of two body gaards in 
triumph, formed the adranced guard, and set out two hours 
earlier. These canuibals stopped a moment at Serres, and 
carried their cruelty to the length of forcing an nnfortnoate 
hair-dresser to dress the gory beads; the bulk of the Pari-* 
■ian army followed them closely. The king's carriage was 
preceded by the poinardu who had srriTed the day before 
from Parist and a whole rabble of prostitutes, the vile 
refuse of their sex, atill dmnk with fury and wine. Several 
of them rode astride upon cannon, boasting, in the most 
bonible songs, all the crimes they had committed them- 
selves, or seen others commit. Those who were nearest 
the king's carriage, sang ballads, the allusions of which, by 
means of thor vulgar gestures, they applied to the queen. 
Waggons, full of com and flour, which had been brongfat 
into Versailles, formed a train escorted by grenadiers and sur- 
rounded by women and bullies, some armed with pikes, and 
some carrying long branches of poplar. At some distance. 
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her DO change of dress, either for herself or her 
children, and they were obliged to ask permis- 

Qas put of the processioii hiul a most BiDgular effect: it 
looked Uke a moviDg forest, anudst which shone pike-heads 
and gun-barrels. In the paroxyuna of their brutal joy, the 
women stopped passengers, and, pointing to the king's 
carriage, howled in their ears: "Cheer up, friends: we 
■hall no longer be in want of bread : we bring you the 
baker, the baker's wife, and the little baker boy !" Behind 
his miyesty's caniage were several of his faithful guards, 
some on foot, and some on horseback, most of them 
uncovered, all unarmed, and worn out with hungar and 
fiUigue : the dragoons, the Flanders regiment, the hundred 
Swiss of the national guards, preceded, accompanied, or 
followed, the file of carriages. I witnessed this heart-rend- 
ing spectacle ; I saw the ominous procession. In the midst 
of all the tumult, clamour, a^d- singing, interrupted by 
frequent discharges of musketry, which the hand of a 
monster or a bungler might so eaaily-reader fatal, I saw the 
queen preserving the most courageous tranquillity of soul, 
and an air of nobleness and inexpressible dignity, and my 
eyes vrere suffused with tears of admiration and grief," — 
Bertrand.tU MolevUk. 

With this procession, ended the sovereignty of Louis 
XVI. and Maria Antoinette! 
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sion of the NatioDal Assembly to allow them to 
send for their different wardrobes. 

' What a situation for an absolute king and 
queen, which, but a few hours previous, they 
had been ! 

' I now took up my residence with their 
majesties at the Tuilleries : that odious TuiK 
leries, which I cannot name but with horror, 
where the malignant spirit of rebellion has, 
perhaps, dragged us to an untimely death ! 

' Monsieur and Madame had another resi- 
dence. Bailly the mayor of Paris, and La 
Fayette became the royal julers. 

* The PrJDcees Elizabetii and myself could 
net but deeply deplore, «hen We saW the 
predictions of Dumonrier to dreadfully con- 
firmed by the 'result, tbiat her majesty should 
have so alighted his timely information, and 
scorned his penitence: But delicacy bade us 
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lament ia silence ; and, while we grieved over 
her present sufferings, we could not but mourn 
the loss of a barrier against future aggression, 
in the rejection of this general's proffered 



' It will be remembered, that Dumourier in 
his disclosure declared, that the object of this 
commotion yfa» to place the Duke of Orleans 
upon the throne, and that Mirabeau, who was 
a prime mover, was to share in the profits of 
the usurpation. 

' But the heart of the traitor duke failed him 
at the important crisis. Though he was said 
to have been recognised through a vulgar dis- 
guise, stimulating the assassins to the attempted 
murder of her majesty, yet, when the moment 
to show himself had arrived, he was no where 
to be found. The most propitious moment 
for the execution of the foul crime was lost, 
and vrith it the confidence of his party. Mira- 
beau was disgusted. So far frem wishing 
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longer to offer him the crown, he struck it for 
ever from his head, and turned against him. 
He openly protested he would no longer set 
up traitors who were cowards. 

' Soon after this event, her majesty, in tears, 
came to tell me, that the king, having had 
positive proof of the agency of the Duke of 
Orleans in the riots of Versailles, had com- 
menced some proceedings, which had given 
the duke the alarm, and exiled him to Villers 
Coteretz. The queen added, that the king's 
only object had been to assure the general 
tranquillity, and, especially, her own security, 
against whose life the conspiracy seemed most 
distinctly levelled. 

• "Oh, princess!" continued her majesty 
in a flood of tears, " the king's love for me, 
and his wish to restore order to his people, 
have been our ruin! He should have struck 
off the head of Orleaqs, qr overlooked his 
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crime!* Why did he not consult me before 
he took a step so importaot? I have lost a 
friend also in his wife ! For, however criminal 
he may be, she loves him." 

' I assured her majesty, that I could not 
think the Dutchess of Orleans would be so 
inconsiderate as to withdraw her affection on 
that account. 

' " She certainly will," replied Maria An- 
toinette. " She is the affectionate mother of 
his children, and cannot but hate those, who 
have been the cause of his exile. I know it 
will be laid to my charge, and, added to the 
hatred the husband has so long borne me, I 



* The queen was right. The duke did not lose ufht of 
his purpoK during his stay at Vitlers Coterez. He remained 
active In his designs against (he royal authority, and his 
hostile spirit still prowled there, in darluieBS, though he 
himself was apparently inacdre. 
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shall now bec(»ae the object of the wife's re- 
sentment." 

' In the midst of one of the paroxysms of 
her majesty's agonising agitation after leaving 
Versailles, for the past, the present, and the 
future state of the royal family, when the 
Princess Elizabeth and myself were in vain 
endeavouring to calm her, a deputation was 
announced from the National Assembly and 
the city of Paris, requesting the honour o( 
the appearance of the king and herself at 
the theatre. 

' " Is it possible, my dear princess," cried 
she, on the announcement, " that I can enjoy 
any public amusement, while I am still chilled 
with horror at the blood these people have 
spilled, the blood of the faithful defenders of 
our lives? I can forgive them, but I cannot so 
easily forget it." 

' Count de Fersen and the Austrian ambassa- 
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dor now entered, both anxious to know her 
majesty's intentions with regiird to visiting the 
theatre, in order to make a party to ensure her 
a good reception ; but all their persuasions were 
unavailing. She thanked the deputation for 
their ftiendship; but at the same time told 
them, that her mind was still too much agitated 
from recent scenes, to receive any pleasure but 
in the domestic cares of her family, and that, 
for a time, she must decline every other amuse- 
ment. 

' At this moment the Spanish and English 
ambassadors came to pay their respects to her 
majesty on the same subject as the others. As 
they entered, CouDt de Fersen observed to the 
queen, looking around : 

' " Courage, madam ! We are as many 
nations as persons in this room ; English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Swedish and French; 
and all equally ready to form a rampart around 
you against agression. All these nations will. 
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I believe, admit, that the FreDch (bowing to 
the PriDcess Elizabeth) are the most volatile of 
the six; and your majesty may rely on it, that 
they will love you, now that you are more 
closely among them, more tenderly than ever." 

' " Let me live to be convinced of that, sir, 
and my happiness will be concentrated in its 
demonstration." 

* " Indeed, gentlemen," said the Princess 
Elizabeth, " the queen has yet had but little 
reason to love the French." 

' " Where is our ambassador," said I, " and 
the Neapolitan ?" 

* " I have had the pleasure of seeing them 
early this morning," replied the queen ; " but I 
told them also, that indisposition prevented my 
going into public. They will be at our card 
party in your apartment this evening, where I 
hope to see these gentlemen. The only parties," 
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coDtiQued her majesty, addressing herself to 
the Princess Elizabeth and the ambassadors, 
" the only parties I shall visit, in future, will be 
those of the Princess Lamballe, my superin- 
tendent; as, in so doing, I shall have no occasion 
to go out of the palace, which, from what has 
happened, seems to me the only prudent 



' " Come, come, madam," exclaimed the 
ambassadors; " do not give way to gloomy 
ideas. All will yet be well." 

• " I hope so," answered her majesty; " but, 
till that hope is realized, the wounds I have 
suffered will make existence a burthen to me T* 

' The Dutchess de Luynes, like many others, 
had been a zealous partisan of the new order 
of things, and had expressed herself with great 
indiscretion in the presence of the queen. But 
the dutchess was brought to her senses, when 
she Baw herself, and all the mad, democratical 
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nobility, under the overpowering weight of 
Jacobinism, deprived of every privileged pre- 
rogative, and levelled and stripped of hereditary 
distinction. 

' She came to me one day, weeping, to beg 
I would make use of my good offices in her 
favour, with the queen, whom she was grieved 
that she had so grossly offended by an un- 
guarded speech. 

' "On my knees," continued the dutchess, 
" am I ready to supplicate the pardon of her 
majesty. I cannot live without her forgive- 
ness. One of ray servants has opened my eyes, 
by telling me, that the revolution can make a 
dutchess a beggar, but cannot make a beggar a 
dutchess." 

• " Unfortunately," said I, "if some of these 
feitbiul. servants had been listened to, they 
vDuld still be such, and not now our masters ; 
but I can assure you, dutchess, >that the queen 
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has long since foi^iven you. See ! her majesty 
comes to tell you so herself." - 

' The dutchess fell upon her knees. The 
queen, with her usual goodness of heart, clasped 
her in her arms, and with tears in her eyes, said : 

* " We have all of us need of forgiveness. 
Our errors and misfortunes are general. Think 
no more of the past ; but let us unite in not 
sinning for the future." 

' Heaven knows how many sins I have to 
atone for," replied the dutchess, " from the fol- 
lies of youth; but now, at an age of discretion, 
and in adversity, oh, how bitterly do I re- 
proach myself for my past levities! But," 
continued she, "has your majesty really for- 
given me ?" 

' " As I hope to be forgiven I" exclaimed 
Maria Antoinette. "No penitent in the sight 
of God is. more acceptable, than the one who 
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who makes a voluntary sacrifice by confessing 
error. Foi^t and forgive is the language of 
our Blessed Redeemer. I have adopted it in 
regard to my enemies, and surely my friends 
have a right to claim it. Come, dutchess. 
1 will conduct you to the king and Elizabeth, 
who will rejoice in the recovery of one of our 
lost sheep ; for we sorely feel the diminution 
of the flock, that once surrounded us !" 

' At this token of kindness, the dutchess was 
so much overcome, that she fell at the queen's 
feet motionless, and it was some time before she 
recovered.* 

* Bver after, the dutchess remained one of the most 
HiDcere friends of that nufortuDate queen. The manner in 
which Hadame Caropan ajieaks of het grief at the murder of 
her majesty, proves the aiocerity of her professed peniteAce. 

The Princess Lamballe, was so uniformly eager in con- 
tributing to the peace of mind and happiness of every in- 
dividnal who sought her mediation, that she was as well 
known by the appellation of" the peace-maker," as she was 
by her title. 

VOL. II. H 
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' Ftom the moment of her majesty's arrival 
at Paris from VersailleB, she solely occupied 
herself with the educatioa of her children; 
excepting when she resorted to my parties, the 
only ones, as she had at first determined, which 
she ever honoured with faer attendance. In 
order to discover, as for as possible, the senti- 
ments of certain persons, I gave almost general 
invitations, whereby, from her amiable manners 
and gracious condescensioD, she became very 
populfur. By these means I hoped, to replace 
her majesty in the good estimation of her nu- 
merous visitors ; but, notwithstanding every 
exertion, she could not succeed in dispelling 
the gloom with ^diich the revolution had over- 
cast all her former gaiety. Though treated 
with ceremonious respect, she missed the cor- 
-diality to which she had been so long accus- 
tomed, and which she so much prized. From 
the great emigration of the higher classes of 
the nobility, the societies themselves were no 
longer what they had been. Madame Necker 
and Madame de Stael were pretty regular visi- 
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ton. But the most agreeable company had 
lost its zest for Maria AntoiQette ; and she was 
really become afraid of large assemblies, and 
scarcely erer saw a group of person* eoUeoted 
together, without fearing some plot against 
the king. 

' Indeed, it is a peculiarity which has from 
the 6rst marked, and still continues to distin- 
guish, the whole conduct and distrust of my 
royal mistress, that it never operates to oreate 
any fears for herself, but invariably refers to the 
safety of his majesty. 

' I had enlai^ed my circle, and made my 
parties extensive, solely to pelieve the op- 
pressed spirits of the queen ; but the veiy cir- 
cumstance, which induced me to make them so 
general, soon rendered them intolerable to her ; 
for the conversations at last became solely 
confined to the topics of the revolution, 
a subject frequently the more distressing, 
from the presence of the sons of the Duke 
h2 
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of Orleans. Though I loved my sister in-law 
and my nephews, I could not see them 
without fear, nor could my royal mistress be at 
ease with them, or in the midst of such distress- 
ing indications, as perpetually intruded upon 
her, even beneath my roof, of the spirit, which 
animated the great body of the people, for the 
propagation of anti-monarchical principles. 

' My parties were, consequently, broken up ; 
and the queen ceased to be seen in society. 
Then commenced the unconquerable power over 
her of those forebodings, which have clung to 
her with such pertinacity ever since. 

' I observed, that her majesty would often in- 
dulge in the most melancholy predictions, long 
before the fatal discussion took place in the 
assembly, respecting the king's abdication. 
The daily insolence with which she saw his 
majesty's authority deprived for ever of the 
power of accomplishing what he had most 
at heart for the good of bis people, gave her 
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more anguish than the outrages so frequently 
heaped upon herself; but her misery was 
wrought up to a pitch altogether unutterable, 
whenever she saw those around her suffer for 
their attachment to her in her misfcrtuDes. 

* The Princess Elizabeth has been, from the 
beginning, an unwavering comforter. She still 
flatters Maria Antoinette, that Heaven will 
spare her for better times, to reward our fidelity 
and her own agonies. The pious consolations 
of her highness have never foiled to make the 
most serious impression on our wretched situar 
tion. Indeed, each of us strives to pour the 
balm of comfort into the wounded hearts of the 
others, while not one of us, in reality, dares to 
flatter herself with what we all so ardently wish 
for in regard to our fellow sufferers. Delusions 
even sustained by fects, have long since been 
exhausted. Our only hope, on this side of the 
grave, is in our all-merciful Redeemer !' 
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Ilie Editor relates anecdotes of herself, illustrative of the 
spirit of tfae times. — Outciy spinst her «t the tj]^lre, on . 
acconnt of (he colours of her dress. — Refused by the 
guards admissioo to the Tuilleries, from not having the 
national ribbon.— Spy set upon her by tfae queen to try 
her fidelity. 

The reader will not, I trust, be dissatisfied at 
reposing for a moment firom tbe sad story of the 
Princesi; Lamballe, to hear some ridiculous 
drcumstaooes which occurred' to me, indivi- 
dually; and which, though they form no part of 
the hist(»y, are sufficiently illustrative of the 
temper of the times. 

I had been sent to England, to put some let- 
ters into the post office forthe Princeof Cond6, 
and had just returned. The &shioQ, then, in 
England, was a black dress, Spanish hat, and 
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yellow satin lioing, with three ostrich feathers 
forming the Prince of Wales's crest, and bearing 
his inscription, Ich dien,* "I serve." I also 
brought with rae a white satin cloak« trimmed 
with white fur. 

Id this dress, I went to the French op^ra. 
Scarcely was I seated in the box, when I heard 
shouts of, "En baa les coukurs de tmtperasrl 
En baa .'" 

I was very busy talknig to a person in the 
box. and having been accustomed to hear and 
see partial riots in the pit, I paid no attention; 
never dreambg. diat my poor hat and 
fea&ers, and cloak, were the cause of the 
copimotion, till an ofBcer in the national guard 
very politely knocked at the door of the box, 
and told me I must either take them off, or 
leave the theatre. 

* lliiB crest uid motto d&le as far back, I belieTC, as the 
time of Edward, the Bbck Piince. 
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There is nothing I more dislike than the 
being thought particular, or disposed to attract 
attention by dress. The moment therefore I 
found myself thus unintentionally the object of 
a whole theatre's disturbance, in the first impulse 
of indignation. I impetuously caught off the 
cloak and hat, and flung them into the pit, at 
the very faces of the rioters. 

The theatre instantly rang with applause. 
The obnoxious articles were carefully folded 
up, and taken to the officer of the guard, 
who, when I left the box, at the cfnd of the 
opera, brought them to me, and offered to 
assist me in putting them on; but I refused 
them with true cavalier-like loftiness, and en- 
tered my carriage, without either hat or cloak. 

There were many of the audience collected 
round the carriage at the time, who, witness- 
ing my rejection of the insulted colours, again 
loudly cheered me; but insisted on the officer's 
placing the hat and cloak in the carriage. 
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which drove off amidst the most violect accla- 
mations. 

Another day, as I was going to walk in the 
Tuilleries (which I generally did after riding 
on horseback), the guards crossed their bay- 
onets at the gate and forbade my entering. I 
asked them why. They told me no one was 
allowed to walk there without the national 
ribbon. 

Now I always had bne of these national 
ribbons about me, from the time they were 
first worn ; but I kept it in the inside of my 
riding habit; and on that day, in particular, 
my supply was unusually ample, for I had on 
a new riding habit, the petticoat of which was 
so very long and heavy, that I bought a large 
quantity to tie round my waist, and fasten up 
the dress, to prevent it from falling about my 
feet. 

However. I was determined to plague the 
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guards for their impudence. My English beau, 
who was as pale as death, and knew I had the 
ribbon, kept pinching my arm, and whispering, 
'* Show it, show it; zounds, madam, show it! 
We shall be sent to prison! show it! show it!" 
But I took care to keep my interrupters in 
parley till a sufficient mob was collected, and 
then I produced my colours. 

The soldiers were consequently most glori- 
ously hissed, and would have been maltreated 
by the mob, and sent to the guard house by 
their officer, but for my intercession ; on which 
I was again applauded all through the gardens 
as La' Brave Anglaise. But my beafi declared 
he would never go out with me again, unless I 
wore the ribbon on the outside of my hat, which 
I never did, and never would'do. 

At that time, the queen used to occupy her- 
self much in fency needle works. Knowing, 
from arrangements, that I was every day in a 
certain part of the TuiUeries, her majesty. 
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when she heard the shout of La Brave AngUme, 
immediately called the Princess Lamballe, to 
know if she had sent me on any message. Being 
answered in the negative, one of the pagef; was 
despatched to ascertain the meaning of the cry. 
The royal family Uved in so continual a state 
of alarm, that it was apprehended I had got 
into some scrape ; but I had left the Tuilleries 
before the messenger arrived, and was already 
with the Princess Lamballe, relatii^ the cir- 
onmstances. The piinceas told her majesty, 
who graciously observed, "I am very happy 
that she got off so well ; but caution her to be 
more prudent for the future. A cause, however 
bad, is rather aided than weakened by unrea- 
sonable displays of contempt for it. These un- 
necessary excitements of the popular jealousy 
do us DO good." 

I was, of course, severely reprimanded by 
the princess for my frolic, though she enjoyed 
it of all things, and aliterwaids laughed most 
heartily. 
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The princess told me, a few days after these 
circumstances of the national ribbon and the 
Austrian colours bad taken place at the theatre, 
that some one belonging to the private corres- 
pondence at the palace, had been at the French 
opera on the night the disturbance took place 
there, and without knowing the person to 
whom it related, had told the whole story to 
the king. 

The queen, and the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Lamballe being present, laughed very heartily. 
The two latter knew it already from myfielf* 
the fountain head, but the Princess Elizabeth 
said : 

" Poor lady ! what a fright she must have 
been in, to have had her things taken away from 
her at the theatre." 

" No fright at all," said the king; "for a 
young woman, who could act thus firmly under 
such an insolent outrage, will always triumph 
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over cowards, uomanly enough to abuse their 
advantages by iusultiog her. She was not a 
French woman, I'll answer for it." 

" Ob, no, sire. She is an Engtishwoman/' 
said the Princess Lamballe. * 

" I am glad of it," exclaimed the king ; 
" for when she returns to England this will be 
a good personal specimen for the information 
of some of her countrymen, who have rejoiced 
at what they call the regeneration of the 
French nation ; a nation once considered the 
most polished in Europe, but now become the 
most uncivil, and I wish I may never have oc- 
casion to add, the most barbarous ! An insult 
offered, wantonly, to either sex, at any time, 
is the result of insubordination; but, when 
offered to a female, it is a direct violation of 
civilised hospitality, and an abuse of power, 
which never before tarnished that government, 
now so much the topic of abuse by the ene- 
mies of order and legitimate authority. The 
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French princes, it is true, bare been absolute ; 
Btill / never governed despotically, but always 
by the advice of my counsellors, and cabinet 
ministers. Iftkof have erred, my conscience is 
void of reproach. X wish the National Assembly 
may goverrf, for the future, with equal pru- 
dence, equity, and justice; but they have g^ven 
a poor earnest, in pulling down one ikbric before 
they have I^d the solid foundation of another. 
I am very happy that their agents, who, though 
they call themselves the guardians of public 
order have hitherto destroyed its course, have, 
in the courage of this English lady, met with 
some resistance to their insolence, in foolishly 
occupying themselves with petty matters, while 
those of vital import are totally neglected." 

It is almost superfluous to mention, that atthe, 
epoch of which I am speaking, in the revolu- 
tion, the royal family were in so much distrust 
of every one about them, and very necessarily 
and justly so, that none were ever confided in 
for affairs, however trifling, without first having 
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tiiehr fidelity repeatedly put to the test. I was 
myself utuier this probation long before I knew 
that such h»l ever been imposed. 

With the private correspondence, I had 
already been for some time entrusted ; and it was 
only previous to employing me on secret mis- 
sioBs of aoyconsequeoce, that I was subject to 
the severer scrutiny. Even before I was sent 
abroad, great art was necessary to elude the 
vi^iuice of pryii^ eyes in the royal circle ; and 
in order to render my activity avtulable to 
important purposes, my connection with the 
court was long kept secret. Many stnUagems 
were devised, to mislead the Ai^uses of the 
police. To this end, after the disorders of the 
revoluti(m began> I never entered the palaces 
but on an understood signal, for which I have 
been often obliged to attend many hours in the 
gardens of Versailles, as I had subsequently 
done in that of the Tuilleries. 

To pass the time unnoticed,^ 1 used generally. 
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to take a book, and seat myself, occupied in 
readily, sometimes in one spot, sometimes in 
another; but with my man and maid servant 
always within call, though never where they 
could be seen. 

On. one of these occasions, a person, though 
not totally masked, yet sufficiently disguised to 
prevent my recognising his features, came be- 
hind my seat, and said he wished to speak to 
me. 1 turned round and asked his business. 

" That's coming to the point ?" he answered. 
" Walk a little way with me, and I will tell 

you." 

Not to excite suspicion, I walked into a more 
retired part of the garden, after a secret signal 
to my man servant, who followed me unper- 
ceived by the stranger. 

" I am commissioned," said my mysterious 
companion, " to make you a very handsome 
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present, if you will tell me what you are wait- 
ing for." 

I laughed, and was turaiog from him, saying, 
" Is this all your business?" 

" No," he replied. 

" Then keep it to yourself. I am not wait- 
ing here for any one or any thing: but am 
merely occupied in reading, and killing time to 
the best advantage." 

, *' Are you a poetess?" 

" No." 

" And scarcely a female ; for your answers 
are very short." 

*' Very likely." 

" But I have something of importance to 
communicate" — 

VOL. II. I 
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" That is impossible." 

" But listen to me" — 

" You are mistaken in your person." 

" But surely you will not be so unreason- 
able, as not to hear what I have to say V 

" I am a stranger in this country, and can 
have nothing of importance with one I do not 

know." 

" You have quarrelled vrith your lover, and 
are in an ill humour." 

"Perhaps so. Well! come! I believe you 
have guessed the cause." 

" Ah ! it is the fate of us all, to get into 
scrapes I But you will soon make it up ; and 
now let me entreat your attention to what I 
have to offer." — 
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I became impatient, and called my servant. 

" Madam," resumed the stranger, " I am a 
gentleman, and mean no harm. But I assure 
you, you stand in your own light. 1 know 
more about you than you think I do." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes, madam, you are waiting here for an 
august personage." 

At this last sentence, my lips laughed, while 
my heart trembled. 

" I wish to caution you," continued he, 
" how you embark in plans of this sort." 

" Sir, 1 repeat, you have taken me for some 
other person. I will no longer listen to one 
who is either a maniac or an officious intruder." 

Upon this, the stranger bowed, and left me ; 

but I could perceive, that be vaa not displeftaed 

I 2 
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with my answers, though I was not a little 
agitated, and longed to see her highness to re- 
late to her this curious adventure. 

In a few hours I did so. The princess was 
perfectly satisfied with my manner of proceed- 
ing, only she thought it singular, she said, 
that the stranger should suspect I was there 
in attendance for some person of rank; and 
she repeated, three or four times, *' I am 
heartily glad that you did not commit yourself 
by any decided answer. What sort of a man 
was he ?" 

" Very much of the gentleman ; above the 
middle stature ; and, from what I could see of 
his countenance, rather handsome than other- 



" Was he a Frenchman ?" 

" No. I think he spoke good French and 
English, with an Irish accent." 
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"Then I knowwho it is," exclaimed. she. " It 
is Dillon : I know it from some doubts which 
arose between her majesty, Dillon and myself, 
respecting sending you upon a confidential 
mission. Oh, come hither! come hither T* 
continued her highness, overwhelmiog me with 
kisses. " How glad, how very glad I am, that 
the queen will be convinced I was not deceived 
io what I told her majesty respecting you. 
Take no notice of wbat 1 am telling you ; but 
he was sent from the queen to tempt you into 
some imprudence, or to be convinced, by your 
not falling into the snare, thi^t she might rely on 
your fidelity." 

" What! doubt my fidelity?" said I. 

" Oh, my dear, you must excuse her ma- 
jesty. We live in critical times. You will be 
the more rewarded, and much more esteemed, 
for this proof of your firmness. Do you think 
you should know him, if you were to see him 
again?" 
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" Certainly, I should, if be were in the same 
disguise." 

"That, I fear, will be rather difficult to 
accomplish. However, you shall go in your 
carriage and wait at the door of his sister, the 
Marchioness of Desmond ; where I will send 
&r him to come to me at four o'clock to-mor- 
row. In this way, you will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him on horseback, as he always 
pays his morning visits riding." 

I would willingly have taken a sleeping 
draught, and never did I wait more anxiously 
than for the hour of four. 

I left the princess, and in crossing from the 
Carousal to go to the Place Venddme, it rained 
very fast, and there glanced by me, on horse- 
back, the same military cloak in which the 
stranger had been wrapped. My carriage was 
driving BO last, that I still remained in doubt 
as to the wearer's person. 
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Next day, however, as appointed. I repaired 
to the place of rendezvous ; and I could almost 
have sworn, from the height of the person who 
alighted from his horse, that he was my mys- 
terious questioner. 

Still, I was not thoroughly certain. I watched 
the princess comity out, and followed her car- 
riage to the Champs Elysees, and told her what 
I thought. 

" Well," replied she, " we must think no 
more about It ; nor must it ever be mentioned 
to him, should you, by any chance, meet him." 

I said I should certainly obey her highness. 

A guilty conscience needs no accuser. A ' 
few days after, I was riding on horseback, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, when Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald came up to speak to me. Dillon 
was passing at the time, and seeing Lord Ed- 
ward, Btc^>ped, took off his hat, and observed. 
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" A very pleasant day for ridiog, madam !" 
Then, looking me full in the face, he added* 
" I beg your pardon, madam, I mistook you for 
another lady with whom Lord Edward is oflen 
in company." 

I said there was no offence ; but the mo- 
ment I heard him speak, I was no longer in 
doubt of his being the identical-person. 

When I had learned the ciphering and deci- 
phering, and was to be sent to Italy, the queen 
acknowledged to the Princess Lamballe, that 
she was fully persuaded I might be trusted, as 
she had good reason to know that my fidelity 
was not to be doubted, or shaken. 

Dear, hapless princess I She said to me, in 
one of her confidential conversations on these 
matters — "The, queen has been so cruelly de- 
ceived, and so much watched, that she almost 
fears her own shadow ; but it gives me great 
pleasurei that her majesty had been huself con- 
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firmed.by one of her own emissaries, in whati 
never for a moment doubted. 

" But do not fancy," continued the princess, 
laughing, " that you have had only this spy to 
encounter. Many others have watched your 
motions and your conversations, and all con- 
cur in saying you are the devil, and they cotild 
make nothing of you. But that, mia cara piccola 
diavolina, is just what we want !" 
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Editor in contintuttioit. — Extraordinary expedlentB necessary 
to evade espiunage.— Anecdote of boxes sent by the 
editor from Paris. — Curious occurrence respectiog Oamin, 
the kijig's lockmilfa. — ConsternatioD of the Princess 
I«amballe vl^ei) appriaejd of it. Scfaeme to avoid the con- 
sequences. — Kind and interesting conduct of the queen 
and royal family. 

I AM compelled, with reluctance, to continue 
personally upon the stage, and must to do so 
for the three ensuing chapters, in order to put 
my readers in possession of circumstances 
explanatory of the next portion of the Journal 
of the Princess Lamballe. 

Even the particulars I am about to mention 
can give font a very faint idea of the state of 
alarm, in which the royal family lived, and the 
perpetual watchfulness and strange and in- 
volved expedients, that were found necessary 
for their protection. Their most trifling com- 
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munications were scrutinized with so much 
jealousy, that when any of importance were to 
be made, it required a dexterity almost mira- 
culous, to screen them from the ever watchful 
eye of espionage. 

I was often made instrumental to evading the 
curiosity of others, without ever receiving any 
clue to the gratification of my own, even had I 
been troubled with such impertinence. The 
anecdote I am about to mention will show how 
cautious a game it was thought necessary to 
play ; and the result of my half-information will 
evince, that over caution may produce evils 
almost equal to total carelessness. 

Some time previous to the flight of the royal 
family from Paris, the Princess Lamballe told 
me she wanted some repairs made to the locks 
of certain dressing and writing desks ; but she 
would prefer having them done at my apart- 
ments, and by a locksmith who lived at a dis- 
tance from the palace. 
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When the boxes were repaired, I was sent 
with one of them to Lisle, where another person 
took cheirge of it for the archdutchess at Brus- 



There was something which strongly marked 
the kind heartedness of the Princes8 Laraballe 
in a part of this transaction. I had left Paris 
without a passport, and her highness, fearing it 
might expose me to inconvenience, sent an ex- 
press after me. The express arrived three hours 
before I did, and the person to whom I have 
alluded came out of Brussels in his carriage to 
meet me and receive the box. At the same 
time, he gave me a sealed letter, without any 
address. I asked him from whom he received it, 
and to whom it was to be delivered. He said 
he was only instructed to deliver it to the lady 
with the box, and he showed me the qaeen's 
cipher. I took the letter ; and after partaking 
of some refreshments, ^returned with it accor- 
ding to my orders. 
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On ray arrival at Paris, the Princess Lamballe 
told rae her motive for sending the express, 
who, she said, informed her, on his return, that 
I had a letter for the queen. I said it was more 
than I knew. " Oh, I suppose that is because 
the letter bears no address," replied she; "but 
you were shown the cipher, and that is all which 
is necessary." 

She did not take the letter, and I could not 
help remarking how far, in this instance, the 
rigour of etiquette was kept up even between 
these close friends. The princess not having 
herself received the letter could not take 
it from my hands to deliver without her ma- 
jesty's express command. This being obtained, 
she asked me for it, and gave it to her majesty. 
The circumstance convinced me, that the prin- 
cess exercised much less influence over the 
queen, and was much more directed by her 
majesty's authority, than has been imagined . 

Two or three days after my arrival at Paris, 
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my servant lost the key of my writing desk, 
and, to remedy the evil, he brought me the 
same locksmith I had employed on the repairs 
just mentioned. As it was necessary I should 
be present to remove my papers when the lock 
was taken off, of course I saw the man. While 
I was busy clearing the desk, with an air of 
great familiarity he said, " I have bad jobs to 
do here before now, my girl, as your sweet- 
heart there well knows." 

I humoured his mistake in taking me for my 
own maid and my servant's sweetheart, and I 

pertly answered, " Very likely." 

" O yes, 1 have," said he; '* it was I who 
repaired the queen's boxes in this very room." 

Knowing I had never received ady thing of 
the sort from her majesty, and utterly unaware 
that the boxes the princess sent to my apatt- 
ments had been the queen's, I was greatly sur- 
prised. Seeingmy confusion, ht said, " I know 
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the boxes as well as I know myself. 1 am 
the king's locksmith, my dear, and I and the 
king worked together many years. Why 1 
know every creek and corner of the palace, aye, 
and I know every thing that's going on in them 
too : — queer doings ! Lord, my pretty damsel, I 
made a secret place in the palace to hide the 
king's papers, where^ the devil himself would 
never find them out, if I or the king didn't 
tell!" 

Though I wished htm at the devil every mo- 
ment he detained me from disclosing his infor- 
mation at the palace, yet I played off the sou- 
brette upon him, till be became so interested, 
I thought he never would have gone. At last, 
however, he took his departure, and the mo- 
ment he disappeared, out of the house I flew . 

The agitation and surprise of the princess at 
what I related were extreme. " Wait," cried 
she : " I must go and inform the queen in- 
stantly." In going out of the room, '• Gran 
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Dio, qual scoperta! Great God, what a disco- 
very !" exclaimed her highDCss. 

It was Dot long before she returned. Luckily, 
I was dressed for dinner. She took me by 
the hand, and, unable to speak, led me to the 
private closet of the queen. 

Her majesty graciously condescended to 
thank me for the letter I had taken charge of. 
She told me, that for the future all letters to 
her would be without any superscription; and 
desired me, if any should be given to rae by per- 
sons I had not before seen, and the cipher were 
shown at the same time, to receive and deliver 
them myself into her hands, as the production 
of the cipher would be a sufficient pledge of 
Iheir authenticity. 

Being desired to repeat the conversation 
with Gamin, " There princess !" exclaimed her 
majesty, " Nonsonio il corvo delle cative notizie^ 
am I not the crow of evil forebodings ? I trust 
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the king will never again be credulous enough 
to employ this man. I have long had an ex- 
treme aversioD to his majesty's familiarity with 
him ; but he shall bear his impudence himself 
from your own lips, my good little English- 
woman; and then he will npt think it is prepos- 
session or prejudice." 

A few evenings elapsed, and I thought no 
more of the subject, till one night I was ordered 
to the palace by the princess, which never hap- 
pened but on very particular occasions, as she 
was fearful of exciting suspicion by any ap- 
pearance of close intimacy with one so much 
about Paris upon the secret embassies of the 
court. 

When I entered the apartment, the king, the 
queen, and the Princess Elizabeth were, ds if 
by accident, in an adjoining room; but, from 
what followed, I am certain they all came pur- 
posely to hear my deposition. I was presently 
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commanded to present myself to the august 
party. 

The king was in "deep conversation with the 
Princess Elizabeth. I must confess I felt 
rather embarrassed. I could not form an idea 
why I was thus honoured. The Princess 
Lamballe graciously took me by the band. 

* Now tell his majesty, yourself, what Ga- 
min said to you." , 

1 began to revive, perceiving now wherefore 
1 was summoned. I accordingly related, in the 
presence of the royal guests assembled, as I 
had done before her majesty and the Princess 
Lamballe, the scene as it occurred. 

When I came to that part where he said, 
« where the devil himself could never find them 
out," his majesty approached from the balcony, 
at which he had been talking, with the Princess 
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Elizabeth, and said, " Well ! he is very right — 
but neither he nor the devil shall find them out* 
for they shall be removed this very night."* 

The king, the queen, and the Princess Eliza- 
beth, most graciously said, " Nota aomma 
bien obUgis, ma petite anglaue !" and her majesty' 
added. " Now, my dear, tell me all the rest 
about this man, whom I hsrve long suspected for 
his wickedness." 

I said he had been guilty of no hostile indi- 
cations, and that the chief fault I had to find 
with him was his exceeding femiliarity in men- 
tioning himself before the king, saying, " I and 
the king." 

" Go on," said her majesty;" give us the 

* Which wu done ; and these are, therefore, no doubt, 

the papers and portfolio of which Madame Canipan ipealu, 

Vol. II. p. 142, as haring been entrusted to her care, after 

being taken from their hiding place by the king himself. 

K 2 
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whole as it occurred, and let us form our own 
conclusions." 

" Yes," cried the Princess, "parlate sciolto." 
"Si, si,'' rejoined the queen, "parlate tutto — 
yes, yes, speak out and tell us all." 

1 then related the remainder of the conversa- 
tion, which very much alarmed the royal party, 
and it was agreed that, to avoid suspicion, I 
should next day send for the locksmith, and 
desire him. as an excuse, to look at the locks 
of my trunks and travelling carriage, and set 
off in his presence, to take up my pretended 
mistress, on the road to Calais, that he might 
not suspect I had any connexion with any one 
about the court. 1 was strictly enjoined by her 
. majesty to tell him, that the man serraut had 
had the boxes from some one to get them re- 
paired, without either my knowledge or that of 
my mistress, and by her pretended orders, to 
give him a discbarge upon the spot, for having 
dared to use her apartments, as a workshop 
for the business of other people. 
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" Now," said the Princess Lamballe, " ftUt 
la buffona come avete /atta col servo vostro e Ga- 
min — now play the comic part you acted be- 
tween your servant and Gamin:" which I did, 
as well as I could recollect it, and the royal 
audience were bo much amused, that I had 
the honour to remain in the room and see 
them play at cards. At length, however, there 
came three gentle taps at the outer door. " Ora 
h tempo perche vent andeUa," exclaimed ber high- 
ness at the sound, having ordered a person to 
call, with this signal, to see me out of the 
palace to the Rue Nicaise, where my.carriage 
was in waiting to conduct me home. 

It is not possible for me to describe the gra- 
cious condescension of the queen and the 
Princess Elizabeth, in expressing their senti- 
ments for the accidental discovery I had made. 
Amid their assurances of tender interest and 
concern, they both reproved me mildly for my 
imprudence in having, when I went to Brus- 
sels, hurried from Paris without my passport. 
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They gave me prudential cautioDS with regard 
to my future conduct and residence at Paris ; 
and it was principally owing, to the united per- 
suasions and remonstrances of these three angels 
in human form, that I took six or seven differ- 
ent lodgings, where the Priacess Lamballe used 
to me^ me by turns; because had I gooe 
often to the palace, as many others did, or 
waited for her highness regularly in any one 
spot, I should, infallibly, have been discovered. 

" Grracious God !" exclaimed her majesty in 
the couite of this conversation, " am I bom to 
be the misfortune of every one who shows an 
interest in serving me ! Tell my sister, when 
you return to Brussels again, — and do not 
foi^t to say I desired you to tell her, our cruel 
situation! She does not believe that we are 
surrounded by enemies even in our most private 
seclusions ! in our prison ! — that we are even 
thrown exclusively upon foreigners in our most 
confidential afiairq; that in France there is 
scarcely an individual to vchom we can look I 
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Tbey betray us for their own safety, which is 
endangered by any exertions in our fovour. 
Tell her this," repeated the queen three or 
four times. 

The next day, I punctoally obeyed my 
' orders. Gamin was sent for to look at the 
locks, and received six francs for his opinion. 
The man servant w^s reproved by me, on 
behalf of my supposed mistress, and, in the 
presence of Gamin, discharged for having 
brought suspicious things into the house. The 
man being tutored in his part, begged Gamin to 
plead for my intercession with our mistress. I 
remained inexorable, as he knew I should. 
While Gamin was still by, I discharged the bill 
at the house, got into my carriage, and took 
the road towards Calais. 

At Saint Pepis, Ipwever, I fdgned tp be 
taken ill, ^4^ fn tv^o 4^y«, returned back to 
Paris. 
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Even this simple act required management. 
I contrived it in the following manner. I 
walked out on the high road leading to the 
capital, for the purpose of meeting my servant 
at a place which had been fixed for the meeting 
before I left Paris. I found him on horseback, 
at his post, with a carriage prepared for my ' 
return. As soon as I was out of sight, he made 
the best of his way forward, went to the inn 
with a note from me, and returned with my 
carriage and baggage to lodgings I had at 
Passy. 

The joy of the princess on seeing me safe 
again brought tears into her eyes ; and when I 
related the scene I played oflf before Gamin 
against my servant, she laughed most heartUy. 
" But surely," said she, " you have not really 
discharged the poor man ?" " Oh no,"repIied I ; 
" he acted his part so weU before the locksmith, 
that I should be very sony to lose such an apt 
scholar." 
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" You must perform this buffa scena," 
observed her highness, " to the queen. She 
has been very anxious to knovr the result; but 
her spirits are so depressed, that 1 fear she will 
not corae to my party this evening. However, 
if she do not, I will see her to-morrow, and 
you shall make her laugh. It would be a cha< 
rity. for she has not done so from the heart for 
many a day .'" 
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Editor in MtNiHiattm. — Mr. Burke. — Hia interest for the 
queen aad roya! cause misrepreaented. — Proposes various 
ScbemeB for Kvertiug the RevolutioD. — A. secret and cod- 
fidentiftl ambassador being deemed necessary to commu- 
nicate with the court of England, the Princess Lamballe 
thought of for the mission. — Personages whom she culti- 
vates when in England. — Her mission reoderod unaTailing 
by the troubles in France increasing.— Sends the editor 
to France for eiplicit instructions. — Distressed by tlie 
papers brought back, she prepares for her own return to 
France. — Her account of hei reception in England, and 
what she means to do when in France. — Pottteript. Public 
occurrences in France during the absence of the princess. 
— Necker. — His administration and final retirement. — 
French clergy.— Their heartless conduct.— Talleyrand. — 
Barras. 

Every one who has read at all, is familiar 
with the immortal panegyiic of the great 
Edmund Burke upon Maria Antoinette. It is 
known that this illustrious man was not mean 
eoougb to flatter; yet his eloquent praises of 
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her as a princess, a woman, and a beauty, id- 
spiring somethiog beyond what any other woman 
could excite, have been called flattery by those 
who never knew her ; those who did, must feel 
them to be, if possible, even below the truth. 
But the admiration of Mr. Burke was set down 
even to a baser motive, and, like every thing 
else, converted into a source of slander for 
political purposes, long before that worthy 
' palladium of British liberty had even thought 
of interesting himself for the vrelfare of France, 
which his prophetic eye saw plainly was the 
common cause of all Europe. 

But, keenly as that great statesman looked 
into futurity, little did he think, when he visited 
the queen in all her splendour at Trianon, and 
spoke so warmly of the cordial reception he 
had met with at Versailles from the Duke and 
Dutchess de, Po%nac, that he should have so 
soon to deplore their tragic fate ! 

Could his suggestions to her majesty* when 
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he was in France, have been put iu force, there 
is scarcely a doubt that the revolution might 
have beeit averted, or crushed. But he did 
not limit bis friendship to personal advice. It 
is not generally known, that the queen carried 
on, through the medium of the Princess Lam- 
balle, a very extensive correspondence with 
Mr. Burke. He recommended wise and vast 
plans ; and these, if possible, would have been 
adopted. The substance of some of the leading 
ones I can recall from the Journal of her high- 
ness, and letters which I have myself frequently 
deciphered. I shall endeavour, succinctly, to 
detail such of them as I remember. 

Mr. Burke recommended the suppression of 
^1 superfluous religious institutions, which had 
not public seminaries to support. Their lands be 
advised should be divided, without regard to any 
distinction but that of merit, among such mem- 
bers of the army and other useful classes of 
society, as, after having served the specified 
time, should have risen, through their good con- 
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duct, to either civil or military preferment. By 
calculations upon the landed interest, it ap- 
peared, that every individual, under the opera* 
tion of this bounty, would, in the course of 
twenty years, possess a yearly income of fi^m 
five to seven hundred francs. 

Another of the schemes suggested by Mr. 
Burke was, to purge the kingdom of al! the 
troops which had been corrupted from their al- 
legiance by the intrigues growing out of the first 
meeting of the Notables. He proposed, that 
tliey should sail at the same time, or nearly so, 
to be colonized in the different French islands 
and Madagascar; and, in their place, a new 
national guard created, who should be bound 
to the interest of the legitimate government, by 
receiving the waste crown lands to be shared 
among them, from the common soldier to its 
generals and field marshals. Thus would the 
whole mass of rebellious blood have been re- 
formed. To insure an effectual change, Mr. 
Burke advised the enrolment, in rotation, of 
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sixty thousand Irish troops*, twenty thousand 

always to remain in France, and forty thousand 
in reversion for the same service. The lynx- 

* Hr. Burke wu too great a statesman not to be the 
fnend of bis coantJy'a interest. He also saw, that from 
the deBtruction of the monarchy io Frimce, England had 
more to fear than to gain. He well knew, that the Prench 
revolntitm was not, like that of the Americaas, founded on 
. grierances, and ai^;ed in aupport of a great and disinterested 
principle. He was aware, that so restless a people, irheB 
they bad OTerthrown the monarchy, would not limit the 
overthrow to their own country. After Mr. Burke's death, 
Hr. Fox was applied to, and was decidedly of the same 
opinion. Mr. Sheridan was interrogated, and, at the request 
of the Princess Laniballe, be presented, for the queen's 
inspection, plans nearly equal to those of ibe above two 
great statesmen; and what is most' singular and scarcely 
credible is, that one and all of the opposition party in Eng- 
land strenuously exerted themselves for the upholding of the 
monarcby in France. Many circumstances, wbicb came to 
my knowledge before and after the death of Louis XVI., 
prove, that Mr. Pitt himself was averse to tbe republican 
principles being organized so near a constitutional monardiy 
as France was to Great Britun. lliough the conduct of 
the Duke of Orleims was generally reprobated, I firmly be* 
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eyed statesman saw clearly, from the mur- 
ders of the Marquis de Launay and M. Fles- 
selles, and from the destruction of the Bastille, 
and of the ramparts of Paris, that party had 
not armed itself against Louis, but against the 
throne. It was therefore necessary to produce 
a permanent revolution in the army. 

There was another suggestion to secure 
troops around the throne of a more loyal tem- 
per. It was planned to incorporate all the 
French soldiers, who had not voluntarily de- 
serted the royal standard, with two thirds of 
Swiss. German, and Low Country forces, 
among whom were to be divided, after ten 
years' service, certain portions of the crown 
lands, which were to be held by presenting 

liere, that if he had postesied sufficient courage to hare 
usurped the crown and re-established the monaichy, he 
would hare been treated with in preference to the repubti" 
cans. I am the more confirmed in this opinion, by a con- 
versation between the PrincesH Lamballe and Mirabeao, is 
which he said a republic in France would never thrive. 
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every year a flag of acknowledgment to the 
king and queen ; with the preference of serv- 
ing in the civil or military departments, ac- 
cording to the merit or capacity of the re- ' 
spective individuals. Messieurs de Broglio, 
Bouill6, Luxembourg, and others, were to 
have been commanders. But this plan, like 
many others, was foiled in its birth, and] it is 
said, through the intrigues of Mirabeau. 

However, all concurred in the necessity of 
ridding France, upon the most plausible pre- 
texts, of the fomenters of its ruin. Now arose 
a fresh difficulty. Transports were wanted, 
and in considerable numbers. 

A navy agent in England was applied to for 
the supply of these transports. So great was 
the number required, and so peculiar the cir- 
cumstances, that the agent declined interfering 
without the sanction of his government. 

A new dilemma succeeded. Might not the 
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king of Eogland place improper constructions 
on this extensive shipment of troops from the 
different ports of France for her West India 
possessions ! Might it not be fancied, that it 
involved secret designs on the British settle- 
ments in that quarter? . 

All these circumstances required that some 
communication should be opened with the 
court of St. James's, and the critical posture of 
affairs exacted, that such communication should 
be less diplomatic than confidential. 

It will be recollected, that, at the very com- 
mencement of the reign of Louis XVI. there 
were troubles in Britanny, which the severe go- 
vernorship of the Duke d'Aiguillon augmented. 
The Britons took privileges with them, when 
they became blended with the kingdom of 
France, by the marriage of Anne of Brittany 
with Charles VIII. beyond those of any other 
of its provinces. These privileges they seemed 
rather disposed to extend than relinquish, and 
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were by no means reserved in the expression 
of tbeir resolution. It was considered expedi- 
ent to place a firm, but conciliatory, governor 
over them, and the Duke de Pentbi^vre was 
appointed to this difficult trust. The duke 
was accompanied to his vice-royalty by bis 
daughter-in-law, the Princess Lamballe, who, 
by her extremely judicious management of the 
female part of the province, did more for the 
restoration of order, than could have been 
achieved by armies. The remembrance of this 
circumstance induced the queen to regard her 
highness as a fit person to send secretly to 
England at this very important crisis ; and the 
purpose was greatly encouraged by a wish to 
remove her from a scene of such daily increas- 
ing peril. 

For privacy, it was deemed expedient, that 
her highness should withdraw to Aumale, 
under the plea of ill health, and thence proceed 
to England ; and it was also by way of Aumale 
that she as secretly returned, after the fatal 
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disaster of the stoppage, to discourage the im- 
pression of her ever having been out of France. 

The mission was even unknown to the 
French minister at the court of St. James's. 

The princess was ordered by her majesty to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the late Dutchess 
of Gordon, who was supposed to possess more in- 
fluence than any woman in England, — in order 
to leam the sentiments of Mr. Pitt, relative 
to the revolutionary troubles. The dutchess, 
however, was too much of an Englishwoman, 
and Mr. Pitt too much interested in the ruin of 
France, to give her the least clue to the truth. 

In order to fathom the sentiments of the 
oppcmition party, the princess cultivated the 
society also of the late Dutchess of Devonshire, 
but with as little success. The opposition 
party foresaw too much risk in bringing any 
thiog before the house, to alarm the prejudices 
of the naticm. 

1.2 
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The French ambassador, too, jealous of the 
unexplained purpose of the princess, did all he 
could to render her expedition fruitless. 

Nevertheless, though disappointed in some 
of her main objects with regard to influence and 
information, she became so great a favourite at 
the British court,* that she obtained full per- 

* The princesB Tisited Bath, Windsor, Brighton, and 
many otlier parts of England, and associated with all par- 
dea. She managed her coaduct so judiciously, that the 
rea] object of her visit was never suspected. In all these 
excursioDi, I had the honour to attend her confidentially. 
I was the ODiy person entrusted with papers from her higfa- 
neaa to her majesty. I bad many thioge to copy, of which 
the ori^nals went to France. 

Twice, during the t«nn of her higfaness's residence in . 
England, I was sent by her majesty, with papers comnn- 
nicating the result of the secret mission, to the queen of 
Naples. On the second of these two trips, being obliged 
to travel night and day, I could only keep my eyes open 
by means of the strongest coffee. When I reached my 
destioation, I was immediately compelled to decipher die 
despatches with the Queen of Naples in the office of the 
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mission of the king and queen of England, to 
signify to her royal mislress afid friend, that the 
specific request she came to make would be 
complied with. 

In the mean time, however, the troubles in 
France were so rapidly increasing from hour to 
hour, that it became impossible for the govern- 
ment to carry any of their plans into effect. 
This particular one, on the very eve of its accom- 
plishment, was marred, as it was imagined, by 
the secret intervention of the friends of Mira- 
heau. The government became more and more 

secretary of titate. That done. General Acton ordered 
some one, I know not whom, to conduct me, I know not 
where, but it was to a place where, after a sound ileep of 
twen^-fonr boun, I awoke thoroughly refreshed, and with- 
out aTeitiKO of btigue either of mind or body. On waking, 
lest any thing should transpire, I waj desired to quit 
Naples instantly, without seeing the British minister. To 
make assurance doubly sure. General Acton sent a person 
from his office to accompany me oat of the city on horse- 
back ; and, to screen me from the attack of robbers, this 
person went on with me as far as the Roman frontier. 
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infirm and waveriog in its purposes ; the princess 
was left without iostTuctions, and under such 
circumstances, as to expose her to the supposi- 
tion of having trifled with the good will of their 
majesties of England. 

In this dilemma, I was sent off from England 
to the queen of France. I left her highness at 
Bath, but when I returned she had quitted 
Bath for Brighton. I am unacquainted with 
the nature of all the papers she received, but 
I well remember the agony they seemed to 
inflict on her. She sent off a packet by express 
that very night lo Windsor. 

The princess immediately began the prepara- 
tions for her return. Her own journal is explicit 
on this point of her history, and therefore I 
shall leave her to speak for herself. I must not, 
however, omit to mention the remark she made 
to me upon the subject of her reception in 
Great Britain. With these, let me dismiss the 
present chapter. 
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' The general cordiality with which I have 
been received in your country,' said her high- 
ness, * has made a lasting impressioa upon my 
heart. In particular, never sbaU I forget the 
kindness of the Queen of England, the Dutchess 
of Devonshire, and her truly virtuous mother. 
Lady Spencer. It gave me a cruel pang, to be 
obliged to undervalue the obligations with 
which they overwhelmed me, by leaving Eng- 
land as I did, without giving them an opportu- 
nity of carrying their good intentions, which V 
had myself solicited, into effect. But we can- 
not command &te. Now that the king has 
determined to accept the constitution (and you 
know my sentiments upon the article respect- 
ing ecclesiastics), I conceive it my duty to 
follow their majesties' example in submitting to 
the laws of the nation. Be assured, IngUsina, 
it will be my ambition to bring about one of 
the happiest ages of French history. I shall 
endeavour to create that confidence, so neces- 
sary for the restoration to their native land of 
the princes of the blood, and all the emigrants 
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who abandoned the king, their femilies, and 
their country, while doubtful whether his ma~ 
jesty would or would not concede this new char- 
ter; but now that the doubt exists no longer, I 
trust we shall all meet again the happier for th^ 
privation, to which we have been doomed from 
absence. As the limation of the monarchy re- 
moves every kind of responsibility from the 
monarch, the queen will again taste the blissful 
sweets she once enjoyed during the reign of 
Louis XV. in the domestic tranquillity of her 
home at Trianon. Often has she wept those 
times in which she will again rejoice. Oh, 
how I long for their return! I fly to greet the 
coming period of future happiness to us all !' 



Altbouoh I am not making myself the his- 
torian of France, yet it may not be amiss to 
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mention, that it was during this absence of her 
highness that Necker finally retired from power 
and from France. 

The return of this minister had been very 
much against the consent of her majesty and 
the king. They both feared what actually 
■ happened soon afterwards. They foresaw, that 
he would be swept away by the current of 
popularity, from his deference to the royal 
authority. It was to preserve the fovour of the 
mob, that he allowed them to commit the 
shocking murders of M. de Foulon (who had 
succeeded him on his first dismission as minister 
of Louis XVI.), and of Berthier, his son-in- 
law. The union of Necker with Orleans, on 
this occasion, added to the cold indifi^erence 
with which Bamave in one of his speeches 
expressed himself concerning the shedding of 
human blood, certainly animated the Actions 
assassins to methodical murder, and frustrated 
all the efforts of La Fayette to save these 
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victims from the enraged populace, to whom 
both uofortunately fell a sacrifice. 

Necker, like La Fayette, when too late, felt 
the absurdity of relying upon the idolatry of 
the populace. The one fancied he could com- 
mand the Parisian poissardes as easily as his 
own battalions ; and the other persuaded him- 
self, that the mob, which bad been hired to 
carry about his bust, would as readily pro- 
mulgate his theories. 

But he forgot, that the people, in their 
greatest independence, are only the puppets of 
demagogues ; and he lost himself by not gain- 
ing over that class, which, of all others, pos- 
sesses most power over the million, I mean, 
the men of the bar, who, arguing more lo- 
gically than the rest of the world, felt, that, 
from the new constitution, the long robe vras 
playing a losing game, and therefore discou- 
raged a system, which offered nothing to their 
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personal ambition or private emolumeDt. Law- 
yers, like priests, are never over-ripe for any 
changes or innovations, except such as tend 
to their personal interest. The more perplexed 
the state of public and private affairs, the 
better for them. Therefore, in revolutions, as 
a body, they remain neuter, unless it is made 
for their benefit to act. Individually, they are 
a set of necessary evils ; and, for the sake of 
the bar, the bench, and the gibbet, require to 
be humoured. But any legislator who attempts 
to render laws clear, concise, and explanatory, 
and to divest them of the quibbles whereby 
these expounders, or confounders of codes, 
fatten on the credulity of states and the mi- 
series of unfortunate millions, will necessarily 
encounter opposition, direct or indirect, in 
every measure at all likely to reduce the in- 
fluence of this most abominable horde of human 
depredators. It was Necker's error to have 
gone Bo directly to the point with the lawyers, 
that they at once saw his scope; and thus he 
himself defeated his hopes of their support. 
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the want of which utterly baffled all his spe- 
culations.* 

When Necker undertook to re-establish the 
fiuances, and to reform generally the abuses 
in the government, he was the most popular 
minister (Lord Chatham, when the great Pitt, 
excepted) of any in Europe. Yet his errors 
were innumerable, though possessing such 
sound knowledge and judgment, such a super- 
abundance of political contrivance, diplomatic 
coolness, and mathematical calculation, the 
result of deep thought aided by great practical 
experience. 

But how futile be made all these appear, 



* The great Frederick of Prussia, on being told of the 
numbers of lawyers there were in England, said, he wished 
he had them in bis country, " Why?" some one enquired. 
" To do the greatest benefit in my power to society." — 
" How ao?" — " Why to hang one>half as an example to 
Ihe other I" 
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when he declared the national bankruptcy. 
Cou)d any thing be more absurd than the , 
assumption, by the individual, of a personal, 
instead of a national guarantee, of part of a 
national debt ? an undertaking too hazardous, 
and by hi too ambiguous, even for a monarch, 
who is not backed by bis kingdom — how doubly 
frantic, then, for a subject? Necker imagined, 
that the above declaration, and his own Quix- 
otic generosity, would have opened the coffers 
of the great body of rich proprietors, and 
brought them forward, to aid the national 
crisis. But he was mistaken. The nation then 
had no interest in his financial system. The 
effect it produced was the very reverse of what 
was expected. Every proprietor began to fear 
the ambition of the minister, who undertook 
impossibilities. The being bound for the debts 
of an individual, and justifying bail in a court 
of law in commercial matters, affords no 
criterion for judging of, or regulating, the 
pecuniary difficulties of a nation. Necker's 
conduct in this case was, in my humble opi- 
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nioD, as impolitic as that of a man, who, after 
telling his friends, that he is ruined past re- 
demption, asks for a loan of money. The 
conclusion is, if he obtain the loan, that " the 
fool and bis money are soon parted.*'* 

It was during the same interval of her bigh- 
ness's stay in England, that the discontents 
ran so high between the people and the clei^. 

1 have frequently heard the Princess Lamballe 
ascribe the king's not sanctioning the decrees 
against the clergy to the influence of his aunt, 
the Carmebte nun, Madame Louise. During 
the life of her father, Louis XV. she nearly 



* I prognosticate, UiKt all money cobcotdb, whidi may 
take place in Spain, unless guaranteed by the nation to the 
nation whose indiTiduals undertake the supply, will end in 
the ruin of those who may credulously be led, for a mo- 
mentary adrantage, to assist in its promulgation ; that, in 
sfaort, it will tenninate, as the French paper did, from the 
million to one. 
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en^ossed all the church benefices by her io- 
trigues. She had her regular coDclaves of all 
orders of the church. From the bishop to the 
sexton, all depended on her for preferment; 
and, till the revolution, she maintained equal 
power over the mind of Louis XVI. upon 
similar matters. The queen would often ex- 
press her disapprobation ; but the king was so 
scrupulous, whenever the discussion fell on 
the topic of religion, that she made it a point 
not to, contrast her opinion 'With his, from a 
conviction that she was unequal to cope with 
him OD that head, upon which he was generally- 
very animated. 

It is perfectly certain, that the French clergy, 
by refusing to contribute to the exigencies of 
the state, created some of the primary horrors 
of the revolution. They enjoyed one third of 
the national revenues, yet they were the first 
to withhold their assistance from the national 
wants. I have heard the Princess Lamballe say, 
" The Princess Elizabeth and myself used our 
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utmost exertioDS to induce some of the higher 
orders of the clergy to set the example and 
obtain for themselves the credit of offering up 
a part of the revenues, the whole of which 
we knew must be forfeited, if they continued 
obstinate ; but it was impossible to move 
them." 

The characters of some of the leading dig- 
nitaries of the time sufficiently explain their 
selfish and pernicious conduct ; when church- 
men trifle with the altar^ be their motives 
what they may, they destroy the faith they 
profess, and give examples to the flock en- 
trusted to their care, of which no foresight can 
measure the baleful consequences. Who that 
is false to his God can be expected to remain 
faithful to his sovereign? When a man, as a Ca- 
tholic bishopt marries; and, under the mask of 
patriotism, becomes the declared tool of all-work 
to every Action, and is the weathercock, shifting 
to any quarter according to the wind ; such a 
man can be of no real service to any party : 
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and yet has a man of this kind been by turns 
the prinam, mohile of them alt, even to the pre- 
sent times, and was one of those great church 
fomenters of the troubles of which we speak, 
who disgraced the virtuous reign of Louis XVI. 
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Narratiot eootmued 6y the E^tar. — Various scbemea sug' 
guested for (be escape of the royal family from France. — 
Tb« qeeen refuses to go without her family. — Pope Pius 
VI. the only Bovereign who offered bis aid. — Fatal 
attempt at last to escape. — Causes of its failure. — Death 
of Mirabeau. 

Amidst the perplexities of the royal family, it 
was perfectly uDavoidable, that repeated pro- 
posals should have beea made at various times 
for them to escape these dangers by flight. 
The queen had been frequently and most 
earnestly entreated to withdraw alone ; and the 
king, the Princess Elizabeth, the Princess Lam- 
balle, the royal children, with their little hands 
uplifted, and all those attached to Maria 
Antoinette, after the horrid business at Ver- 
sailles, united to supplicate her to quit France, 
and shelter herself from the peril hanging over 
her existence. Often and often have I heard 
the Princess Lamballe repeat the words in 
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which her majesty uniformly rejected the pro- 
position. " I have no wish," cried the queen, 
"for myself. My life or death must be encircled 
by the arms of my husband and my family. With 
, them, and with them only, will I live or die." 

It would have been impossible to have per- 
suaded her to leave France without her children. 
If any woman on earth could have been justified 
in so doing, it would have been Maria Antoi- 
nette. But she was above such unnatural 
selfishness, though she had so many examples 
to encourage her ; for, even amongst the mem- 
bers of her own family, self preservation had 
been considered paramount to every other 
consideration. 

I have heard the princess say, that Pope 
Pius VI. was the only one of all the sovereigns, 
who offered the slightest condolence or assist- 
ance to Louis XVI. and his family. "The 
Pope's letter," added she, "when shown to me 
by the queen, drew tears from my eyes. It 
u2 
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really was in a style of such Christian tender- 
ness and princely feeling, as could only be 
dictated by a pious and illuminated head of the 
Christian Church. He implored not only all 
the family of Louis XVI. but even extended his 
entreaties to me (the Princess Lamballe) to 
leave Paris, and save themselves, by taking 
refuge in bis dominions, from the horrors which 
so cruelly overwhelmed them. The king's 
aunts were the only ones who profited by the 
invitation. Madame Elizabeth was to have 
been of the party, but could not be persuaded 
to leave the king and queen." 

As the clouds grew more threatening, it is 
scarcely to be credited how many persons 
interested themselves for the same purpose, 
and what numberless schemes were devised to 
break the fetters which had been imposed on 
the royal family by their jailers, the assembly. 

A party, unknown to the king and queen, 
was even forming under the direction of the 
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PriDcess Elizabeth ; but as soon as their ma- 
jesties were apprised of it, it was given up as 
dangerous to the interests of the royal family, 
because it thwarted the plans of the Marquis 
de BouiU^. Indeed, her majesty could never 
be brought to determine on any plan for her 
own or the king's safety, until their royal aunts, 
the Princesses Victoria and Adelaide, had left 
Paris. 

The first attempt to fly was made early in 
the year 1791, at St. Cloud, where the horses 
had been in preparation nearlyafortnight; but 
the scheme was abandoned in consequence of 
having been entrusted to too many persons. 
This the queen acknowledged. She had it 
often in her power to escape alone with her 
son, but would not consent. 

The second attempt was made in the spring 
of the same year at Paris. The guards shut 
the gates of the Tuilleries, and would not al- 
low the king's carriage to pass. Even though 
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a large sum of money had beeo expended to 
form a party to overpower the mutineers, the 
treacherous mercenaries did not appear. The 
expedition was, of course, obliged to be reltn- 
quisbed. Many of the royal household were 
very ill treated, and some lives unfortunately 
lost. 

At last, the deplorable journey did take 
place. The intention had been communicated 
by her majesty to the Princess Lamballe 
before she went abroad, audit was agreed, that, 
whenever it was carried into effect, the queen 
should write to her highness from Monim^i, 
where the two friends were once more to have 
been reunited. 

Soon after the departure of the princess, 
the arrangements for the fatal journey to Va- 
rennes were commenced, but with blameable 
and fatal carelessness. 

Mirabeau was the first person who advised 
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the kiDg to withdraw; but be recommended, 
that it should be alone, or, at most, with the 
dauphin only. He was of opinion, that the 
overthrow of the constitution could not be 
achieved while the royal family remained in 
Paris. His first idea was, that the king should 
go to the sea coast, where he would have it in 
his power instantly to escape to England, if 
the Assembly, through his (Mirabeau's) means, 
did not comply with the royal propositions. 
Though many of the king's advisers were for a 
distinct and open rejection of the constitution, 
it was the decided impression of Mirabeau, 
that he ought to stoop to conquer, and tempo- 
rize by an instantaneous acceptance, through 
which he might gain time to put himself in an 
attitude to make such terms, as would at once 
neutralize the act and the faction by which it 
was forced upon him. Others imagined, that 
his majesty was too conscientious to avml 
himself of any such subterfuge; and that, 
having once given his sanction, he would iid- 
here to it rigidly. This third party of the 
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royal counsellors were therefore for a cautious 
coDsideration of the document, clause by clause, 
dreading the consequences of an ex abrupto 
signature in binding the sovereign, not only 
against bis policy, but bis will. 

In the midst of all these distracting doubts, 
however, the departure was resolved upon. 
Mirabeau had many interviews with the Count 
de Fersen upon the subject. It was his great 
object, to prevent the flight from being encum- 
bered. But the king would not be persuaded 
to separate himself from the queen and the rest 
of the family, and entrusted the project to too 
many advisers. Had he been guided by Fersen 
only, he would have succeeded. 

The natural consequence of a secret being in 
so many hands was felt in the result. Those 
whom it vras most important to keep in igno- 
rance were the first on the alert. The weak- 
ness of the queen, in insisting upon taking a 
remarkable dressing case with her, and to get 
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it away unobserved, orderiDg afac-simile to be 
made under the pretext of intending it as a 
present to her sister at Brussels, awakened the 
suspicion of a favourite, but false female at- 
tendant, then intriguing with the aide-de-camp 
of La Fayette. The rest is easily to be con- 
ceived. The assembly were apprized of all 
the preparations for the departure a week or 
more before it occurred. La Fayette himself, 
it is believed, knew and encouraged it, that he 
might have the glory of stopping the fugitive 
himself; but he was over-ruled by the as- 
sembly. 

When the secretary of the Austrian am- 
bassador came publicly, by arrangement, to ask 
permission of the queen to take the model of 
the dressing-case in question, the very woman 
to whom I have alluded was in attendance at 
her majesty's toUet. The paramour of the 
woman was with her, watching the motions of 
the royal family on the night they passed Irom 
their own apartment^i to those of the Duke de 
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Villequie in order to get into the carriage ; and 
by this paramour was La Fayette instantly in- 
formed of the departure. The traitress dis- 
covered, that her majesty was on the eve of 
setting off, by seeing her diamonds packed up. 
All these things were fully known to the as- 
sembly, of which the queen herself was after- 
wards apprized by the mayor of Paris.* 

in the suite of the Count de Fersen.t there 
was a young Swede who had an intrigue pur- 
posely with one of the queen's women, from 



* See HBdaniG Campaa'a work, page 146, vol. II. 

t Alvise-d« Pusni, the last Venetian ambassador to the 
king, who was my husband's particular friend, and with 
whom I was myself long acquainted, and have been ever 
since to this day, as well as with all his noble family, 
during my many yean' residence at Venice, told me this 
circumstance while walking with him at his country seat at 
Strik, which was subsequently taken from him by Napoleon, 
and made the imperiid palace of the viceroy, and ia now 
that of the Oennan reigning prince. 
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whom he obtaiDed many important disclosures 
relative to the times. The Swede mentioned 
this to his patron, who advised her majesty to 
discharge a certain number of these women, 
among whom was the one who afterwards 
proved her betrayer. It was suggested to 
dismiss a number at once, that the guilty 
person might not suspect the exclusion to be 
levelled against her in particular. Had the 
queen allowed herself to be directed in this 
affair by Fersen, the chain of communication 
would have been broken, and tbe royal family 
would not have been stopped at Varennes. but 
have got clear out of France, many hours before 
they could have been perceived by the assembly ; 
but her majesty never could believe, that she 
had any thing to fear from the - quarter against 
which she was warned. 

It is not generally known, that a very con- 
siderable sum had been given to the head 
recruiting seijeant, Mirabeau, to enlist such of 
tbe constituents as could be won with gold to 
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be ready with a majority in favour of the royal 
fugitives. But the death of Mirabeau, previous 
to this event, leaves it doubtful how far be 
distributed the bribes conscientiously ; indeed 
it is rather to be questioned whether he did 
not retain the money, or much of it, in his 
own hands, since the strongly hoped for and 
dearly paid majority never gave proof of exist- 
ence, either before or after the journey to 
Varennes. Immense bribes were also given to 
the mayor of Paris, which proved equally 
ineffective . 

Had Mirabeau lived till the affair of Varennes, 
it is not impossible, that his genius might have 
given a different complexion to the result. He 
had already treated with the queen and the 
princess for a reconciliation ; and in the apart- 
ments of her highness, disguised in a monk's 
dress, had frequent evening, and early mcHrning, 
audiences of the queen. 

It is pretty certain, however, that thfrj^ 
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cantationuf Mirabeau, from avowed democracy 
to aristocracy and royalty, through the medium 
of eorichiDg himself by a satva regina, made 
his friends prepare for him that j ust retribution, 
which ended in a de pro/undis. At a period 
when all his vices were called to aid one vir- 
tuous action, bis thread of Ticions life was 
shortened, and he, no doubt, became the victim 
of his insatiable avarice. That he was poisoned 
is not to be disproved ; though it was thought 
necessary to keep it from the knowledge of the 
people. 

I have often heard her highness say, "When 
I reflect on the precautions which were taken 
to keep the interviews with Mirabeau profoundly 
, secret; that he never conversed but with the 
king, the queen, and myself; his untimely 
death must be attributed to his own indiscreet 
enthusiasm, in having confidentially entrusted 
the success with which he flattered himself, 
from the ascendency he had gained over the 
court, to some one who betrayed him. His 
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death, Ko very unexpectedly, and at that crisis, 
made a deep impression on the mind of the 
queen. She really believed, him capable of 
redressing the monarchy, and he certainly was 
the only one of the turncoat constitutionalists 
in whom she placed any confidence. Would to 
heaven that she had had more in Bamave, and 
that she had listened to Dumourier! These / 
would have trusted, more, far more readily 
than the mercenary Mirabeau !" 

I now return, once more, to the journal of 
the princess. 
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JoiirMi/reninuxL— The PriiiGessLamballe receives a ringftom 
the queen, setwith her own htur, which had whitened from 
grief. — Letter of the queen tb the Princess Lamballe. — 
Joy of the royal family on the return of her highness to 
Paris. — Meatifflg with the queen.— Conservation with her 
majesty on the state of Uie nation, and remedies for its 
diswders. — Deputies attend the drawing-room of the 
princess. — Bamave and others persuade her to attend 
the debates of the assembly. — She hears Robespierre 
denounce the deputies who caused her attendance. 
— Earnestuess of the king and queen in their behalf, — 
Robespierre bribed to suspend the accusation. — F^tes on 
the acceptance of the conatitiition. — Insnlts to the royal 
party. — Agony of the queen on her return. — CouTersation 
with M. de Montmorin or plans necessary to be pursued, 
— Determination for tiie queen to go to Vienna. 

' In the midst of the perplexing debates upon 
the course most advisable with regard to the 
constitution after the unfortunate return from 
Varennes, I sent off my little English amanu- 
ensis to Paris, to bring me, through the means 
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of another trusty person I had placed about the 
queen, the earliest informatioa concerDing the 
situation of affairs. On her return, she brought 
me a ring, which her majesty had graciously 
condescended to send me, set with her own 
hair, which had whitened like that of a person 
of eighty, from the anguish the Varennes afiair 
bad wrought upon her mind ; and bearing the 
inscription, " Bleached by sorrow." This ring 
was accompanied by the following letter : 

* " Mt dearest Friend, 
' " The king has made up his mind to the 
acceptance of the constitution, and it will ere 
long be proclaimed publicly. A few days ago, 
I was secretly waited upon and closeted in 
your apartment with many of our faithful 
friends, — in particular, Alexander Lameth, Du - 
port, Bamave, Montmorin, Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, et cBBtera. The two latter opposed the 
king's council, the ministers, and the numerous 
other advisers of an immediate and unscni- 
tinizing acceptance. They were a small mi- 
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nority, and could not prevail with me to 
exercise my influence with his majesty in 
support o£ their opinion, when all the rest 
seemed so confident, that a contrary course 
must re-establish the tranquillity of the nation 
and our own happiness, weaken die party of 
the jacobins against us, and greatly increase 
that of the nation in our favour. 

' " Your absence obliged me to call ^iza- 
beth to my aid, in managing the coming, and 
going of the deputies to and from the pavilion 
of Flora, unperceived by the spies of our 
enemies. She executed her chaise so adroitly, 
that the visitors were not seen by any of the 
household. Poor Elizabeth ! little did I look 
for such circumspection in one so unacquainted 
with the intrigues of court, or the dangers 
surrounding us, which they would now fain 
persuade us no longer exist. God grant it 
may be so ! and that I may once more freely 
embrace and open my heart to the only friend 
I have nearest to it. But though this is my 

VOL. II. M 
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most ardent wish, yet, my dear, dearest Lam- 
balle; I leave it to yourself to act as your 
feelii]^ dictate. Many about us profess to see 
the future as clear as the sun at noon day. 
But, I confess, my vision is still dim. I 
camiot look into events with the security of 
others who confound logic with their wishes. 
The king, Elizabeth, and all of us, are anxious 
for your return. But it would grieve us sorely 
for you to come back to such scenes as you 
have already witnessedv Judge and act from 
your own impressions. If we do not see you, 
send me the result of your interview at the 
. precipice.* Vostracarapicmla Inglesituif will 
deliver you many letters. After looking over 
the envelopes, you will either send her with 
them, as soon as possible, or forward them as 



* The name the queen gave to Mr. Pitt 

t The ^pellatioD by which the princess and her nKyesty 
always condescended to distinguiab me. 
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addressed, as you may think most adviseable 
at the time yon receive them. 

Ever, ever, and for eter, 
Yoar affectionate 

Marie Antoinette." 

' There was another hurried and abrupt note 
from her majesty among these papers, obviously 
written later than the first. It lamented the 
cruel privations to which she was doomed at 
the Tuilleries, inconsequence of the impeded 
flight, and declared, that what the royal ftonily 
were forced to suffer from being totally de- 
prived of every individual of their former friends 
and attendants to condole with, excep^g the 
equally oppressed and unhappy princfise Eliza- 
beth, was utterly insupportable. 

' On the receipt of these ranch esteemed 
epistles, I returned, as my duty directed, to 
the best of queens and most sincere of friends. 
My arrival at Paris, though so much wished 
.for, was totally unexpected. 
n2 
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* At our first meeting, the queen was so 
agitated, that she was utterly at a loss to ex- 
plain the satisfaction she felt . in beholding me 
once more near her royal person. Seeing the 
ring on my finger, which she had done me the 
honour of sending me, she pointed to her hair, 
once so beautiful, but now, like that of an old 
woman, not only gray, but deprived of all its 
spftness, quite stiff and dried up. 

* Madame Elizabeth, the king, and the re«t 
of. our little circle, lavished on me the most 
endeanng caresses. The dear dauphin said to 
me " You will not go away again, I hope, 
princess ? Oh, mamma has cried so since you 
left us!" 

' I had wept enough before, but this dear 
little angel . brought tears into the eyes of 
us alt. 

' When I mentioned to her majesty the af- 
fectionate sympathy expressed by the king and 
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queen of England in ber sufferings, and their 
regret at the state of public affairs in France, 
" It is most noble and praiseworthy in them 
to feel thus," exclaimed Maria Antoinette; 
" and tbe more so considering the illiberal 
part imputed to us against those sovereigns in 
the rebellion of their ultramarine subjects, to 
which. Heaven knows, I never gave my appro- 
bation. Had I done so, how poignant would 
be my remorse at the retribution of our own 
sufferings, and the pity of those I had so in- 
jured ! No. I was perhaps the only silent in- 
dividual amongst millions of iniatuated enthu- 
siasts at General La Fayette's return to Paris, 
nor did I sanction any of the fites given to Dr. 
Franklin, or the American ambassadors at the 
time. I could not conceive it prudent, for the 
queen of an absolute monarchy to countenance 
any of their new fangled philosophical experi- 
ments with my presence. Now, I feel the 
reward in my own conscience. I exult in my 
freedom from a self reproach, which would have 
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been altogether insupportable under the kind- 
ness of which you speak." 

' As soon as I was settled in my apartment 
which was on the same 0oor with that of the 
queen, she condescended to relate to me every 
particular of her unfortunate journey. 1 saw 
the pain it gave her to i*etrace the scenes, and 
begged her to desist till time should have, in 
some degree, assuaged the poignancy of her 
feelings. " lliat," cried she, embracing me, 
<" can never be ! Never, never will that horrid 
circumstance of my life lose its vividness in my 
recollection. What agony, to have seen those 
feithful servants tied before us on the carriage, 
like common criminals ! All, all may be attri- 
buted to the king's goodness of heart, which 
produces want of courage, nay, even timidity, 
in the most trying scenes. As poor King 
Chaiies the First, when he was betrayed in the 
Isle of Wight would have saved himself, and 
pertiaps thousands, had he permitted the sacri- 
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fice of one traitor, so might Louis XVI. have 
averted calamities so fearful, that I dare not 
name, though I distinctly foresee them, had he 
exerted his antbority, where he only called up 
his compassion." 

' " For Heaven's sake," replied I, " do not 
torment yourself by these cruel recollectioasr 

' " These are gone by," continued her ma- 
jesty, " and greater still than even these. How 
can I describe my grief at what I endured in 
the assembly, from the studied humiliatibn to 
which the king and the royal authority were 
there reduced, in the face of the national re- 
presentatives i from seeing the king on his re- 
turn choaked with anguish at the mortifications 
to which I was doomed to behold the m^esty 
of a French sovereign humbled ! These events 
bespeak clouds, which, like the horrid water 
spout at sea, nothing can dispel but cannon ! 
The dignity of the crown, the sovereignty itself 
is threatened ; and this I shall write this very 
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night to the emperor. 1 see do hope of internal 
tranquillity without the powerful sud of foreign 
force.* The king has allowed himself to be 
too much led, to attempt to recover his power 

' The only difference of any moment which ever existed 
between the queen uid the Princess Lamballe, as to their 
■entimeots on the reTolution, was on this subject. Her 
highness wished Maria Antoinette to rely on the many per- 
sons who had offered and promised to serve the cause of 
the monarchy with their internal resources, and not depend 
OR the princes and foreign armies. This salutary advice 
she nerw could enforce on the queen's mind, though she 
had to that effect been importnned by upwards of two 
hundred persons, all zealous to show their penitence for 
former enors by their present devotedness. 

" Whenever," observed her highness, " we came to that 
pMnt, the queen (upon seriously reflecting that these per- 
sons had been active instruments in promoting the first 
changes in the monarchy, for which she never forgave them 
firom her heart) would hesitate and doubt ; and never could 
X bring her m^es^ definitely to believe the prttferers to be 
sinoere. Hence, they were trifled vridi, till one by one she 
either lost them, or saw them sacrified to an attachment, 
whioh hei own distrust and indecision rendered fruitless." 
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through any sort of mediation. Still the very 
idea of owing our liberty to a foreign army dis- 
tracts me for the consequences." 

' My re-instatement in my apartments at the 
pavilion of Flora seemed not only to give uni- 
versal satisfaction to every individual of the 
royal family, but it was hailed with much 
enthusiasm by many deputies of the constituent 
assembly. I was honoured with the respective 
visits of all who were in any degree well dis- 
posed to the royal cause. , 

' One day, when Bamave and others were 
present with the queen, ** Now," exclaimed 
one of the deputies, " now that this good prin- 
cess is returned to her adopted country, the 
active zeal of her highness, coupled with your 
' majesty's powerful influence over the mind of 
the king for the welfare of his subjects, will 
give firesh vigour to the full execution of the 
constitution." 
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' My visitors were earnest io their invitations 
for me to go to the assembly to hear an interest- 
ing discussion, which was to be brought for- 
ward upon the king's spontaneous acceptance 
of the constitution. 

' I went; and amidst the plaudits for tiie 
good king's condescension, how was my heart 
lacerated to hear Robespierre denounce three 
of the most distinguished of the members, who 
had requested my attendance, as traitors to 
their country I 

' This was the first and only assembly dis- 
cussion I ever attended ; and how dearly did I 
s pay for my cnrioBity. I was accompanied by 
my cara Inglesina, who, always on the alert, 
exclaimed, " Let me entreat your highness 
not to remain any longer in this place. You 
are too deeply moved to dissemble." 

' I took her judicious advice, and the mo- 
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meat I could leave the assembly nnperceived, 
I hasteoed back to the queeo to beg her, for 
God's sake, to be upou her guard; for, from 
what I bad just heard at the assembly, I feared 
the jacobins had discovered her plans with 
Bamave, Lameth, Duport, and others of the 
royal party. Her countenance, for some mi- 
nutes, seemed to be the only sensitive part of 
her. It was perpetually sbifUng from a high 
florid colour to the paleness of death. When 
her first emotions, gave way to nature, she threw 
herself into my arms, and, for some time, her 
feelings were so overcome by the dangers which 
threatened these worthy men, that she could 
only in the bitterness of her anguish exclaim, 
f Oh ! this is all on ray account!" And I think 
she was almost as much alarmed for the safety 
of these foithful men, ^ she had been for that of 
Uie king on the 17th of July, when the jacobins 
in the Champ de Mars called out to have the 
king brought to trial ;— tB day of which the hor- 
rors were never effaced from her memory! 
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' The king and the Princess Elizabeth for- 
tunately came in at the moment; but even our 
united efforts were unavailable. The grief of 
her majesty at feeling herself the cause of the 
misfortunes of these faithful adherents, now 
devoted victims of their earnestness io foiling 
the machinations against the liberty and life of 
the king and herself, made her nearly frantic. 
She too well knew, that to be accused was to 
incur instant death- That Rhe retained her 
senses under the convulsion of her feelings can 
only be ascribed to that wonderful strength of 
mind, which triumphed over every bodily weak- 
ness, and still sustains her under every emer- 
gency. 

' The king and the Princess Elizabeth, by 
whom Barnave had been much esteemed ever 
since the journey from Varennes, were both in- 
consolable. I really believe the queen entirely 
owed her instantaneous recovery from that 
deadly lethargic state, in which she had been 
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thrown by her grief for the destined sacrifice, 
to the exuberaot goodness of the king's heart, 
who instantly resolved to compromise his own 
existence to save those who had forfeited theirs 
for him and bis family. 

* Seeing the emotion of the queen, "I will 
go myself to the assembly," said Louis XVI. 
" and declare their innocence I" 

' The queen sprang forward, as if on the 
wings of an angel, and graspii^ the king in her 
arras, cried/ " Will you hasten their deaths 
by confirming the impression of your keeping 
up an understanding with them ? Gracious 
Heaven! Oh that I could recal the acts of 
attachment they have shown us, since to these 
they are now foUitig victims I I would save 
them," continued her majesty, '* with my own 
blood, but, sire, it is useless. We should only 
expose ourselves to the vindictive spirit of the 
jacobins without aiding the cause of our devoted 
friends." 
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' " Who," asked she, " was the guilty wretch 
that accused our unfortunate BamaTe?" 

* " Robespierre." 

' " Robespierre I" echoed her majesty. " Oh 
God! then he is numbered with the dead! 
This fellow is too fond of blood to be tempted 
with money. But you, sire, mustnot interfere !" 

* Notwithstanding these doubts, howerer, I 
undertook, at the king and queen's most earnest 
desire, to get some one to feel the puUe of 
Robespierre, for the salvation of these our only 
palladium to the constitutional monarchy. To 
the first application, though made through the 
medium of one of his earliest college intimates, 
Carrier, theMrretch was utterly deaf and insen- 
sible. Of this foilure, I hastened to apprize 
her majesty. " Was any sum," asked she. 
" named as a compensation for suspending this 
trial ?" — " None," replied I ; "I had no com- 
mands to that effect." — " Then let the attempt 
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be T^tewed, and back it with the argument of 
a check for a hundred thousand livres on M. 
Laborde. He lias saved my life aad the king's, 
and, as far as is in my power, I am determined 
to save his. Banaave has exposed his life more 
than any of our unfortunate friends, and if we 
can but succeed in saving him, he will speedily 
be enabled to save his colleagues. Should the 
sum I name be insufficient, my jewels shall be 
disposed of to make up a larger one. Fly to 
your agent, dear princess ! Lose not a momei^ 
to intercede in behalf of these our only true 
friends !" 

* I did so, and was fortunate enough to giun 
over to my personal entreaties one who had the 
courage to propose the business ; and 150,000 
livres procured then a suspension of accusation. 
All, however, are still watched with such seve- 
rity of scrutiny, that I tremble, even now, for 
the result*. 

' Ab4 vilh reaaon; for all, evcptuaUy, were sMii&ced 
upon tbe scaffold. Canier was the factotum in aU th* 
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' It was in the midst of such apprehensioDs, 
which struck terror into the hearts of the king 
and queen, that the Tuilleries resounded with 
cries of ihultttudes hired to rtenew those shouts 
of " Vive le roi ! vire la famille royale!" which 
w^re once spontaneous. 

' In one of the moments of our deepest af- 
fliction, multitudes were thronging the gardens, 
and enjoying the celebratidn of the acceptance 
of the constitution. What a contrast to the 
feelings of the unhappy inmates of the palace ! 
We may well say, that many an aching heart 
rides in a carriage, while the pedestrian is 
happy! 



cool deliberate san^inaiy operations of Robespierre; 
when he saw the check he said to the Princess of lAinballe : 
*' Madame though your personal charms and mental rirtnes, 
had completely influenced all the authority I could exercise 
in favour of your prottg6, without this interesting argument 
I should not have had courage to have renewed the bnii- 
aesB with the principal agent of life and death." 
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' The f&tes on this occasion were very bril- 
liant. The king, the queen, and the royal 
family were invited to take part in this first 
national festival. They did so, by appearing in 
their carriage through the streets of Paris, and 
the Champs Elis^es, escorted only by the Pa- 
risian guard, there being no other at the time< 
The mob was so great, that the royal carriage 
could only keep pace with the foot passengers. 

' Their majesties were in general well re- 
ceived. The only exceptions were a few of 
the jacobin members of the assembly, who, 
even on this occasion, sought every means to 
afflict the hearts and shock the ears of their ma- 
jesties, by causing republican priuciples to be 
. vociferated at jthe very doors of their carriage. 

' The good sense of the king and queen pre- 
vented them from taking any notice of these in- 
sults while in public ; but no sooner had they 
returned to the castle, than the queen gave way 
to her grief at the premeditated humiliation she 

VOL. II. O 
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was continually witnessing to tbe majesty of 
the constitutional monarchy ; an insult, less to 
the king himself than to the nation, which had 
acknowledged him their sovereign. 

' When the royal party entered the apart- 
ment, they found M. de Montmorin with me, 
who had come to talk over these matters, secure 
that at such a moment we should not be sur- 
prised. 

' On hearing tbe queen's observation, M. de 
Montmorin made no secret of the necessity 
there was of their majesties' dissembling their 
feelings ; the avowal of which, he said, would 
only tend to forward the triumph of jacobinism, 
" which," added he, " I am sorry to see predo- 
minates in the assembly, and keeps in subordi- 
nation all the public and private clubs."* 

* I recollect a letter from tbe Prinoeas Lamballe to the 
qneAi upon the subject of the conatitation and its stip- 
porten, in which bet highnesB obseires, that she believed 
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* " What!" exclaimed the Princess Eliza- 
beth, " caa that be possible, after the king has 
accepted the constitution V 



BarnaTC, Duport, Lameth, uid the 62 other deputies de- 
tached by them from the left side uf the asEembly, to be the 
only members who entered bona fide iota the spirit of the 
tunes. Ihie priocesB was pfrsiiaded, that they, and they 
only, were sincerely disposed to uphold the constitutional 
monarchy; and she earnestly advised ber m^esty to profit 
by their counsel, and warned her against all the rest, whom 
she deemed actuated by private motives, personal resent- 
ments, or ambition ; — b^aeherous coDspirators, looking to 
their own a^;Tandizement, building ehaUaux en Eipagne, 
ox from more criminal motives injuring alike the royal 
authority and die progress of the constitutional system, by 
disunion among themselves, notwithstanding the immense, 
the incidcalable laniB expended by the court for its promul- 
gation. 

One tenth of die money thus impotently lavished would 
have been more than snfficient to have secured the assis- 
tance of the most effective mercenary military force, which, 
well directed, would have established the nadonal tran- 
quillity and the constitutional monarchical authority: f>ut 
the first rational proposers of limited monarchy were con- 
o 2 
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' "Yes," said the queen; " these people, 
my dear Elizabeth, wish for a constitution 
which sanctions the overthrow of him by whom 
it has been granted." 



sidered so oiiminal in their ideoa, by all thoie who have un- 
rortunfttely suffered on the scaffold for their folly in rejecting 
it, that they were not only never listened to, but nerer for- 
given ; and had a change taken place in favonr of the exe- 
cutive Toyal authority, no measures would hare been ob- 
served, and one and alt would have been exited from France. 
This I have beard repeatedly asserted by the PrinceBS Lam- 
balk, who disapproved of it as a maxim, and often told the 
queen so; but it was adopted by all the princes of the blood, 
who uniformly counselled the king to adhere rather to die 
jacobin party than to the oonstitutional, from an idea^ that 
they would be much more easily got rid of. 

These sentiments were never generally known. They 
were circumscribed to those immediately concerned. But 
if we take a retrospective view of the different stages and 
manteuvres of the revolution, it will clearly appear, from 
the total desertion of the royal party, that there must 
have been well founded circumstances of premeditated ven- 
geance, so thoroughly to have paralyzed every opentioD 
they attempted. 
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' " In this,'" observed M. de Montmorin, 
*' as OQ some other points, I perfectly agree 
with your majesty aad the king, notwithstand- 
ing i have been opposed by the whole council 
and many other honest constituent members, 
as well as the cabinet of Vienna. And it is still, 
as it has ever been, my firm opinion, that the 
king ought, previous to the acceptance of the 
constitution, to have been allowed, for the se- 
curity of its future organization, to have exa- 
mined it maturely ; which, not having been the 
case, I foresee the dangerous situation in which 
his majesty stands, and I foresee, too, the non- 
promulgation of this charter. Malouet, who is 
an honest man, is of my opinion. Duport> 
Lameth, Barnave, and even La Fayette are in- 
timidated at the prevailing spirit of the jacobins. 
They were all. with the best intentions for your 
majesty's present safety, for the acceptance in 
toto, but without reflecting on the consequences 
which must follow should the nation be de- 
ceived. But I, who am, and ever shall be at- 
tached to royalty, regret the step, though I am 
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clear in my impression as to the only course 
which ought to succeed it. The throne can 
now only be made secure by the most unequi- 
vocal frankness of proceeding on the part of 
the crown. It is not enough to have conceded, 
it is necessary also to show, that the concession 
has some more solid origin than mere expe- 
diency. It should be made with a good grace. 
Every motive of prudence, as well as of neces- 
sity, requires, that the monarch himself, and all 
those most interested for his safety, should 
neither in looks, manners, or conversation, 
seem as if they felt a regret for what has been 
lost, but rather appear satisfied with what has 
been bestowed." 

< " In that case," said the queen, " we 
should lose all the support of the royalists." — 

' " Every royalist, madam," replied he, 
" who at this critical crisis, does not avow the 
smtiments of a constitutionalist, is a nail in 
the king's untimely coffin." 
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' " Gracious God !" cried the queen; " that 
would destroy the only hope which still flat- 
ters our drooping existence. Symptoms of 
moderation, or any conciliatory measures we 
might be inclined to show, of our free will, to 
the constitutionalists, would be immediately 
considered as a desertion of our supporters, 
and treachery to ourselves, by the royalists." 

' " It would be placed entirely out of my 
power, madam," replied M. de Moatmorin, 
" to make my attachment to the persons of 
your majesties available for the maintenance of 
your rights, did 1 permit the factious, overbear- 
ing party which prevails, to see into my real 
zeal for the restoration of the royal authority, 
so necessary for their own future honour, secu- 
rity, and happiness. Could they see this, I 
should be accused as a national traitor, or even 
worse, and sent out of the world by a sudden 
death of ignominy, merely to glut their hatred 
of monarchy ; and it is therefore I dissemble." 
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' " I perfectly agree with you," answered 
the queen. " That cruel momeDt when I wit- 
nessed the humiliating state to which royalty 
had been reduced by the constitueDts, when 
they placed the president of their assembly upon 
a level with the king ; gave a plebeian exer- 
cising his functions fro tempore, prerogatives in 
the face of the nation to trample down heredi- 
tary monarchy and legislative authority — that 
cruel moment discovel'ed the fatal truth. In 
the anguish of my heart, I told his majesty, that 
he had outlived his kingly authority." Here 
she burst into tears, hiding her face in her 
handkerchief. 

' With the mildness of a saint, the angelic 
Princess Elizabeth exclaimed, turning to the 
king, " Say something to the queen, to calm 
her anguish !" 

' " It will be of no avail," said the king ; 
" her grief adds to my affliction. I have been 
tbe innocent cause of her participating in this 
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total ruin, and as it is only her fortitude, 
which bas hitherto supported me, with the 
same philosophical and religious resignation, 
we must await what fete destines !" 

* " Yes," observed M. de Montmorin; "but 
Providence bas also given us the rational faculty 
of opposing imminent danger, and by activity 
and exertion obviating its consequences." 

' " In what manner, sir?" cried the queen; 
" tell me how this is to be effected, and, with 
the king's sanction 1 am ^ady to do any thing 
to avert the storm, which so loudly threatens 
the august head of the French nation." 

' " Vienna, madam," replied he; " Vienna! 
Your majesty's presence at Vienna would do 
more for the king's safety and the nation's 
future tranquillity, than the most powerful 
army." 

* " We have long since suggested," said the 
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Princess Elizabeth, " that her majesty should 
fly from France and take refuge" — 

' " Pardon me, princesfi," interrupted M. de 
Montmorin, " it is not for refiige solely I would 
have her majesty go thither. It is to give 
efficacy to the love she bears the king and his 
family, in being there the powerful advocate to 
check the fallacious march of a foreign army to 
invade us for the subjection of the French na- 
tion. All these external attempts will prove 
abortive, and only tend to exasperate the 
French to crime and madness. Here, I coin- 
cide with my co-adjutors Bamave, Duport, 
Lameth, &c. The principle on which Uie re- 
establishment of the order and tranquillity of 
France depends, can only be effected by the 
non-interference of foreign powers. Let them 
leave the ratic^nal resources of our own internal 
force to re-establish our real interests, which 
every honest Frenchman will strive to secure, 
if not thwarted by the threats and menaces of 
those who hare no right to interfere. Besides, 
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madam, they are too far from us to afford imme- 
diate relief from the present dangers, internally 
surrounding us. These are the points of fearful 
import. It is not the threats and menaces 
of a foreign army which can subdue a nation's 
internal Actions. These only rouse them to 
proloi^ disorders. National commotions can 
only be quelled by national spirit, whose fiiry, 
once exhausted on those who have aroused it, 
leave it free to look within, and work a reform 
upon itself." 

' M. de Montmorin, after many other prudent 
exhortations and remarks, and some advice 
with regard to the king and queen's household, 
took his leave. He was no sooner gone than it 
was decided by the king, that Maria Antoinette, 
accompanied by myself and some other ladies, 
and the gentlemen of the bedchamber, cou- 
riers, &c. should set out forthwith for Vi^ma.* 

* The PrincesB Lamballe sent me directiosB that reiy 
evening, some time afler midnight, to be U oui place of 
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' To say why this purpose was abandoned is 
unnecessary. The same &tality, which renders 

rendezvous early in the morning. I wae oveijoyed at the 
style of tbe note. It wu the least mysterious I had ever 
received irom her highness. I inferred that some fortunate 
event had occurred, with which, knowing how deeply I 
was interested in the fate of her od whom my own so much 
depended, she was eager to make me acquainted. 

But what was my surprise, on entering the church fixed 
on for the meeting, to see the queen's unknown confessor 
beckoning me to come to him. I approached. He bade me 
wiut till after mass, when he had somelhing to communicate 
from the princess. 

This confessor ofiSciated in the place of the one whom 
Hirabeau had seduced to take the con stitutiona) oath. The 
queen and princess confelaed to him in the private apartment 
of her highness on the ground floor ; though it was never 
known where, or to whom they confessed, after the trea- 
chery of the royal confessor. This faithful and worthy 
successor was only known aa " the mtknoun.'' I never 
heard who he was, or what was his name. 

The mass being over, I followed him into the sacris^. 
He told me, that the princess, by her majesty's command, 
wished me to set off immediately for Strasburg, and there 
await the arrival of her highness, to be in readiness to follow 
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every project unattainable, threw insuperable 
impedimeDts in the way of this. 

her and her majesty for the copying of the cipher, as they 
were going to Vienna. 

When every thing, howevei, had been settled for their 
departure, which it was agreed was to take place from the 
house of Count de Ferseo, (he resolution was suddenly 
changed ; but I wu desired to hold myself in readiness for 
another journey. 
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Jtmrnal contimied. — Effect oo the queen of the death of 
her brothers, the EmperoTs Joseph and Leopold.— Change 
in the queen's household during the absence of the 
princess. — Causes and consequences. — Course pursued 
by the princess. — Communication from H. L&porte, head 
of the kihg's police, of a plot to poison the queen and 
royal family. — Plans topieyent its accomplishment. — Con- 
Tersations between the queen and the princess, and 
between the king and the queen, upon the subject. 

' The news of the death of the Emperor 
Leopold, in the midst of the other distresses of 
her majesty, afflicted her very deeply ; the 
more so, because she had every reason to 
think he fell a victim to the active part he took 
in her favour. Externally, this monarch cer- 
tainly demonstrated no very great inclination 
to become a member of the coalition of Pilnitz. 
He judged, very justly, that his brother Joseph 
had not only defeated his own purposes by too 
openly and violently asserting the cause of their 
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unfortunate sister, but had destroyed himself, 
and, therefore, selected what he deemed the 
safer and surer course of secret support. But 
all his caution proved abortive. The assembly 
knew his manoeuvres as well as he himself did. 
He died an untimely death ; and the queen 
was assured, from undoubted authority, that 
both Joseph and Leopold were poisoned in 
their medicines. 

' During my short absence in England, the 
king's household had undergone a complete 
change. When the emigration first commenced, 
a revolution in the officers of the court took 
place, but it was of a nature different from this 
last ; and, by destroying itself, left the field 
open to those who now made the palace so 
intolerable. The first change to which I refer 
arose as follows. 

' The greater part of the high offices being 
vacated by the succession of the most distin- 
guished nobility, many places fell to persons 
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who had all their lives occupied very subor- 
dinate situations. These, to retain their offices, 
were indiscreet enough publicly to declare 
their dissent irom all the measures of the 
assembly ; an absurdity, which, at the com- 
mencement, was encouraged by the court, till 
the extreme danger of encouraging it was dis- 
covered too late; and when once the error had 
been tolerated, and rewarded, it was found 
impossible to check it, and stop these fetal 
tongues. The queen, who disliked the cha- 
racter of capriciousness, for a long time allowed 
the injury to go on, by continuing about her 
those who inflicted it. The error, which arose 
JTom delicacy, was imputed to a very different 
and less honourable feeling, till the clamour 
became so great, that she was obliged to yield 
to it, and dismiss those who had acted with so 
much indiscretion. 

' The king and queen did not dare now to 
express themselves on the subject of the 
substitutes who were to succeed. Conse- 
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queatly, they became surrouoded by persons 
placed by the assembly as spies. The most 
conspicuous situations were filled by the 
meanest persons,— 'not, as in the iqnner case, 
by such as had risen, though by accident, 
still regularly to their places, — but by mynni- 
dons, of the prevailing power, to whom their 
majesties were compelled to submit, because 
their rulers willed it. AIL orders of nobility 
were abolished. All the court ladies, not 
attached to the king and queen personally, 
abandoned the court. No one would be seen 
at the queen's card parties, once so crowded, 
and so much sought after. We were entirely 
reduced to the fomily circle. The king, when 
weary of playing with the Princess Elizabeth 
and the queen, would retire to bis apartments 
without uttering a word, not from suUenness, 
but overcome by silent grief. 

' The queen was occupied continually by the 
extensive correspondence she had to carry on 
with the foreign sovereigns, the princes, and the 
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cUlferent parties. Her majesty once gave me 
nen-ly thirty letters she had written in the 
coarse of two days, which were forwarded by 
my cara ingleama — cara indeed f for she was 
of the greatest service.* 

' Her majesty slept very little. But her cod- 
rage never slackened ; and neither her health, 
nor her general amiableness, was in the least 
affected. Though few females could be more 
sensible than herself to poignant mortification 
at seeing her former splendour hourly decrease, 
yet she never once complained. She was in 
this respect, a real stoic. 

* Hie palace was now become, what it still 
remams, like a police office. It was filled with 
spies and runners. Every member of the a 



* I here copy the very words of that angelic TicUm, not 
from vani^ to myself, but merely to do justice tolfae food- 
beiB of her heart, which, at the moment she was so 
deeply engrossed in matters of such importance, could 
divert her attention to the remembrance of the little servicer 
it was my duty and my good fortune to perform. 
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bly, by some means or other, had his respec- 
tive emissary. All the ant»-ohambers were 
peopled by ioveterate jacobins, by those whoae 
j^atest pleasure was to insult the ears and 
minds of all whom they considered abore 
^mselves in birth, or rank, or virtue. So com- 
pletely were the decencies of life abolished, that 
common respect was withheld even ftota the 
royal fomity. 

* 1 was determined to persevere in my usual 
line of conduct,' of which the king and queen 
Very much approved. AVithout setting up for a 
person of importance, I saw all who wished for 
public or private audiences of their majesties. 
t carried on no' intrigues ; and only discharged 
the humble duties of my situation to the best of 
my ability, for the general good ; and to secure, 
as far as possible, thecomfort of their majesties, 
who really were to be pitied, utterly friendless 
and forsaken as they were. 

' M. Laporte, the head of the king's private 
p 2 
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police, came to me one day in great consterna- 
tion. Be had discovered, that schemes were 
on foot to poison all the royal fomily ; and that 
in a private committee of the assembly con- 
siderable pensions had been offered for the 
perpetration of the crime. Its focility was 
increased, as far as regarded the queen, by the 
habit to which her majesty had accustomed 
herself, of always keeping powdered sugar at 
band, which, without referring to her attend- 
ants, she would herself mix with water, and 
drink as a beverage, whenever she was thirsty. 

' I entreated M. Laporte not to disclose the 
conspiracy to the queen till I had myself had 
an opportunity of apprizing her of his praise- 
worthy zeal. He agreed, on condition, that 
precautions should be immediately adopted 
with respect to the persons who attended the 
kitchen. This, I assured him, should be done 
on the instant. 

' At the period I mention, all sorts of eti- 
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quette had been abolished. The custom, which 
prevented my appearing before the queen ex- 
cept at stated hours, had long since been dis- 
, continued; and as all the other individuals who 
came before or after the hours of service were 
eyed with distrust, and I remained the only 
one whose access to their majesties was free 
and unsuspected, though it was very early 
when M. Laporte called, I thought it my duty 
to hasten immediately to my royal mistress. 

' I found her in bed. " Has your majesty 
breakfasted ?" said I. 

' " No," replied she; " will you breakfest 
with me ?" 

' " Most certainly," said 1, " if your majesty 
will insure me against being poisoned." 

' At the word poison, her majesty started up, 
and looked at me very earnestly, and with a 
considerable degree of alarm. 
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' " I am only joking.'' continued I ; " I wilt 
break&st with your majesty, if you will give 



' Tea was presently brought. " In this," said 
I, " there is no danger." 

' " What do you mean ?" asked her majesty. 

' " I am ordered," replied I, taking up a 
lump of sugar, "not to drink chocolate, or 
coffee, or any thing vriihpowdtred sugar. These 
are times when caution alooe can prevent our 
being sent out of the world with all our sins 
upon our heads." 

* " I am very glad to hear you say so ; for 
you have reason to be particular, after what you 
once so cruelly suffered from poison. But what 
has brought that again into your mind just 



' Well then, since your majesty approves 
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of my circumspection, allow me to say, I think 
it adviseable that we should, at a moment like 
this especially, abstaia from all sorts of food 
by which our existence may be endangered. 
For my own part, I mean to give up all made 
dishes, and confine myself to the simplest 
diet." 

' " Come, come, princess,'* interrupted her 
majesty ; " there is more in this than you wish 
me to understand. Fear not. I am prepared 
for any thing that may be perpetrated against 
my own life, but let me preserve from peril my 
king, my husband, and my children !" 

' My feelings prevented me from continuing 
to dissemble. I candidly repeated all I had 
heard from M. Laporte. 

' Her majesty instantly rang for one of her 
confidential women. "Go to the king," said 
her majesty to the attendant, "and if you find 
him alone, beg him to come to me at once ; 
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but if there are any of the guards, or other 
persons, within hearing, merely say that the 
Princess Lamballe is with me. and is desirous 
of the loan of a newspaper." 

' The king's guard, and indeed most of those 
about him, were no better than spies, and this 
caution in the queen was necessary to prevent 
any jealousy from being excited by the sudden 



' When the messenger left us by ourselves, 
I observed to her majesty, that it would be 
imprudent to give the least publicity to the 
circumstance, for were it really mere suspicion 
in the head of the police, its disclosure might 
only put this scheme into some miscreant's 
bead, and tempt him to realize it. The queen 
said I was perfectly right, and it should be 
kept secret. 

* Our ambassadress was fortunate enough to 
reach the king's apartment unobserved, and to 
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find him unattended, so he received the message 
forthwith. On leaving the apartment, however, 
she was noticed and watched. She immediately 
went out of the Tuilleries as if sent to make 
purchases, and some time afterwards returned 
with some trifling articles in her hand.* 



* Tbis incideat will give the nsder an idea of (he cruel 
sitaBtion id which the fint sovereign of Europe then stood; 
find how much they appreciated the few subjects who 
deroted diemseWes to thwart and mitigate the tyrauuy 
practised by the assembly over these illustrious victima. 
I can speak from my own experience on these matters. 
From the time I last accompanied the Princess Lamballe 
to Paris, till I left it in 1792, what between milliners, dress 
makers, flower girls, fancy toy sellers, perfumers, hawkers 
of jewellery, purse and gaiter makere, &c., I had myself 
assumed twenty different characters, besides that of a drum- 
mer boy, sometimes blackening my fece to enter the palace 
unnoticed, and often holding conversations aiiBlogouH to 
the sentiments of the wretches, who were piercing my heart 
with the remarks circumstances compelled me to encourage. 
Indeed, I can safely say, I was known, in some shape or 
other, to almost every body, but to no one, in my real 
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' The moment the king appeared, " Sire," 
exclaimed her majesty, " the assembly, tired 
of endeavouring to wear us to death by slow 
torment, have devised an expedient to relieve 
their own anxiety, and prevent us from putting 
them to further inconvenience." 

' " What do you mean ?" said the king. I 
repeated my conversation with M. Laporte. 
*' Bah !■ bah !" resumed his majesty, " They 
never will attempt it. They have fixed on 
other methods of getting rid of us. They have 
not policy enough to allow our deaths to be 
^scribed to accideiit. They are too much 
initiated in great crimes, already." 

" But," asked the queen, " do you not 
think it highly necessary to make use of every 
precaution, when we are morally sure of the 
probability of such a plot ?" 



character, except the princess by whom I was so graciously 
employed. 
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' " Most oertainly ! otherwise we should be, 
in the eyes of God, almost guilty of suicide. 
But how prevent it ? surrounded as we are by 
persons, who, being seduced to believe that we 
are plotting against them, feet justified in the 
commission of any crime under the false idea 
of self-defence !" 

' " We may prevent it." replied hermajesty, 
" by abstaining from every thing in our diet 
wherein poison can be introduced ; and that we 
can manage, without making any stir by th6 
least change either in the kitchen arrangements 
or in our own, except, indeed, this one. Luckily, 
as we are restricted in our attendants, we have 
a fair excuse for dumb waiters, whereby it will 
be perfectly easy to choose or discard without 
exciting suspicion." 

' This, consequently, was the course agreed 
upon; and every possible means, direct and 
indirect, was put into action, to secure the 
future safety of the royal family, and pre- 
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vent the accomplishmeDt of the threat of 
poison.'* 



* Od my seeing the princesB next morniDg, her highness 
coadescended to iofonn me of the danger to which herself 
and the royal family were exposed. Sheieqoested I would 
send my man servant to the persons who served me, to fill 
a moderate sized hamper with wine, salt, chocolate, bis- 
cuits, and liquors, and lake it (o her apartment, at the 
Pavilion of Flora, to he used as occasion required. All 
the fresh bread and hotter which was necessary, I got 
made, for nearly a fortnight, by persons whom I knew, at a 
disbuice from the palace, whither I always conveyed it 

Much greater precautions were adopted by the queen's 
confidential woman, Madame Campan, who, in her work, 
speaks more at large upon the subject 

When the princess apprized me of the plot. " We have 
escaped, however," she observed, " the horrid plots of the 
20th of June, and of the 14tli of July. If tbey do not 
attempt another attack on the Tuilleries, we may possibly 
still escape assassination— iut this I mucA doubt." 

I was greaOy affected at hearing this observation fijom her 
bigness; and especially at the coal and resigned manner 
in which it was made, as if she considered it u matter of - 
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course. I took the liber^ of eayiog id answer, that whaU 
evm might have beeo the effect of past calamities, I hoped 
she had no reasoB for her melaocholy appreheosioDs of the 
future. 

" Sia quel ch' Iddio vogUat Let the will of God be doDe," 
cried she. " Hy religion has hitherto Htrengthened me ; but 
I have still the most cruel forebodings for the fate of the 
kiog, the queeo, and their innocent offspring. Hay God 
continue to protect them, as he has hitherto done, against 
their unnatural enemies! As for myself, I am a foreigner; 
and if ever a foreign army enters France, I shall be the first 
to be sacrificed — and I am prepared !" 

This heroic resignation resembles what Bertrand de 
Molleville describes of the martyred Louis XVI. after his 
escape from the dangers of the 20th of June. 
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tlditor inamtatuatioit. — CoDsequeoceg of the em^jstioo of 
the princes and oobility. — Princess LambaUe writes to 
recal tbe Emigraats. — ^The royal family, and the dis- 
tinguished friends of the princess, implore her to quit 
France. — Her magnanimous reply. — Is prevailed on to 
go to England on a renewal of her mission. — Finds in 
£aglaud a coolneis towards France. — In coosec^ueuce of 
increasing troubles in France, returns thither. 

I AM again, for this and the follQwiag chapter, 
compelled to resume the pen in my own person, 
and quit the more agreeable office of a tran- 
scriber for my illustrious patroness. 

1 have already mentioned, that the Princess 
Lamballe, on first returning from England to 
France, anticipated great advantages from the 
recal of the Emigrants. The desertion of France 
by so many of the powerfiil could not but be a 
death-blow to the prosperity of the monarchy. 
There was no reason for these flights at the 
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time they began. The fugitires ooly set fire to 
the four quarters of the globe against their 
country. It was natural enough, that the 
servants whom they had left behind to keep 
their places should take advantage of their 
masters* pusillanimity, and make laws to ex- 
clude those who had, uncalled for, resigned the 
sway into bolder and more active hands. 

I do not mean to impeach the living for the 
dead ; but when we see those bearing the lofty 
titles of brothers of kings and priacesses, escap- 
ing, with their wives and families, from ao only 
brother and sister, with helpless infant child- 
' ren, at the hour of danger, we cannot help 
wishing for a little plebeian disinterestedness 
in exalted minds. 

I have travelled Europe twice, and I have 
□ever &een any woman with that indescribable 
charm of person, manner, and character, which 
distinguished Maria Antoinette. This is in it- 
self a distinction quite sufficient to detach 
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friends from its possessor through envy. Be' 
sides, she was Queen of France ; the 6rst female 
of a most capricious, restless, and libertine na- 
tion. The two princesses placed nearest to her, 
and who were the first to desert her, though 
both very much inferior in personal and mental 
qualifications, no doubt, though not directly, 
may bave entertained some anticipations of her 
place. Such feelings are not likely to decrease 
the distaste, which results from comparisons to 
our own disadvantage- It is therefore scarcely 
to be wondered at, that those nearest to the 
throne should be least attached to those who fill 
it. How little do such persons think, that the 
grave they are thus insensibly digging, may 
prove their own ! In this case, it only did 
not by a miracle. What the e£fect of the royal 
brothers' and the nobility's remaining in France 
would have been, we canonly conjecture. That 
their departure caused great and irreparable 
evils we know; and we have good reason to 
tbink^ they caused the greatest. Those who 
abandon their houses on fire, silently give up 
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tbeir claims to the devouring element. Thus 
the first emigration kindled the French flames 
which, though for a while it was got under by a 
foreign stream, was never completely extin- 
guished till subdued by its native current. 

The unfortunate Louis XVI. and Maria An- 
toiuette ceased to be sovereigns from the 
period they were ignominiously dragged to 
their jail at the Tuilleries. From, this moment 
they were abandoned to the vengeance of mis- 
creants, who were disgracing the nation with 
unprovoked and useless murders. But from 
this moment also the zeal of the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Lamballe became redoubled. 
Out of one hundred individuals and more, male 
and female, who had been exclusively occupied 
about the person of Maria Antoinette, few, 
excepting this illustrious pair, and the inesti* 
mable Clery, remained devoted to ■ the last. 
The saint-like virtues of these princesses, malice 
itself has not been able to tarnish. Their love 
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and unalterable friendship became the afaield 
of their unfortunate Bovereigns, and their much 
injured relativeB^ till liie dart struck their own 
feithful bosomB. Princes of the euth I here 
is a leraon of greatness/rom the gre^. 

Scateely had the Princesa Lamballe been 
reinstated in die pavilion of Flora at the Tuil- 
leries, than, by the special roytd comniand, and 
in her majesty's presence, stte wrote to most of 
the nobility, entreatuig their return to France. 
She urged them, by every argument, th^ there 
was no other means of saving them and their 
country from the horrors impending over them 
and France, should they persevere in their per- 
nicious absence. In some of these letters, 
which I copied, there was written on the mar- 
gin, in the queen's hand, ** I am at her ^bow, 
and repeat the necessity of your returning, if 
you love your king, your religion, your govern- 
ment, and your country. Maria Antoinette. 
Return ! Return ! Return ! " 
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Aaioag these letters^ I remember a large 
envelope directed to the Duchess de Brisact 
then refiiding alterasctely at the baths, of Albano* 
and the mioeral waters at V^hiagno, near Vi- 
cenza, in the Venetian states. Her grace vt^ 
charged to deliver letters addressed to her ma- 
jesty's royal brothers, the Count de ProTenpe» 
and the Count D'Artois, who were then residing^ 
I think, at Stik, on the Brentat in company 
with Madame Polcatre, Diana . PoUgnac, and 
others. 

A few days after, 1 took another envelope^ 
addressed to the Count Dufour,* who was at 



* Tb« Count Dttfour ia tbe father of the gentlemaii who 
i*B5 the Fienoh ambassador, at Florence, under ifae reign of 
Loais XYI. who afterwardi UMuried si Pidpin a lady of 
my acquaintance. Hiss Seymour, niece of the Ulte Lord 
Cooper, and stater to Mrs. Benaett. Duiing tbe residence 
of die tate King Louis XVIII. at Veitopa, I w^ present at 
Venice when this gentleman had ail iaa [ila^ sent to tbe 
mint at Venice, to be melted down iox the u^ of Louis. 
The daughters of the late ambassador of whom I apeak ace 

a 2 
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Turin. It contained letters for M. and Madame 
de Polignac, M. and Madame de Gniche.Gram- 
mont, the king's aunts at Rome, and the two 
princesses of Piedmont, wives of his majesty's 
brothers. 

If, therefore, a judgment can be formed from 
the impressions of the royal family, who cer- 



now BtPftris. They also are acquaintance b of mine. Ooe 
of them married one of my oldent frieodi). General Bour- 
noQville, who was long in prison with General La Fayette 
and Alexander Lameth, so treacherously given up by 
Dumourier to the Auatrians, who sent them to Oloiutz, 
where they remained till exchanged for her royal highness 
the present dauphiness of France. 

General Bournonrille I had the pleasure to see in the 
character of ambassador under the government of Bona- 
parte, at Berlin; and some time afterwards in the same 
capacity in Spain. He was very much attached to the 
English. Be procured passports for Lord Holland's 
lunily and myself, to travel through France, at a time when 
no English subject!' were allowed to enter the French 
territoriea. 
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tainly must have had ample information with 
respect to the spirit which predominated at 
Paris at that period, could the nobility have 
been prevailed on to have obeyed the mandates 
of the queen, and prayers and invocations of 
the princess, there can be no doubt, that much 
bloodshed would have been spared, and the 
page of history never have been sullied by the 
atrocious names, which now stand there as 
beacons of human infamy. 

The storms were now so fearfully increasing, 
that the King and Queen, the Duke de Pen- 
thifevre, the Count de Fersgn, the Princess 
Elizabeth, the, Duchess of Orleans, and all the 
friends of the Princess Lamballe, once more 
united iu anxious wishes for her to quit France. 
Even the Pope himself endeavoured to prevail 
upon her highness to join the royal aunts at 
Rome. To alt these applicatioos she replied, 
" I have nothing to reproach myself with. If 
my inviolable duty and unalterable attachment 
to my sovereigns, who are my relations and my 
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friends ; if lore for my dear father, and for my 
adopted country, are crimes, in the face of God 
and the world Iconfess my guilt, and shall die 
happy, if in snch a cause !" 

The Duke de Penthifevre, who loved her as 
well as his own child, the Duchess of Orleans, 
was too good a man, and too conscientioas a 
prince, not to applaud the disinterested firmness 
of his beloved daughter-in-law ; yet, foreseeing 
and dreading the fatal consequence which must 
result fh>m so much virtue, at a time when vice 
alone pf^dominated, mtknown to the Princess 
Lamballe, interested the court of France to 
write to the court of Sardinia, to entreat that 
tiie king, as head of her family, Would use his 
good offices in persuading the princess to leave 
the scenes of commotion, in which she was so 
much exposed, and return to faernative country. 
The King of Sardinia, her hmily, and her par- 
ticular friend the Princess of Piedmont, suppli- 
cated ineffectually. The answer of her high- 
liess to the King, at Turin, was as follows : — 
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" Sire, and most august Coijsin, 

" I do not recollect that any of oar 
illustrious ancestors of the house of Savoy, 
before or siaee the great hero Charles Emanuel, 
of immortal memory, ever dishonoured or tar- 
nished their illustrious names with cowardice. 
Id leaving^ the court of France at this awful 
crisM, I should be the first. Can your majesty 
pardon my presumptioD in differing from your 
royal counsel ? The king, queen, and every 
member of the royal family of France, both horn 
the ties oi blood and policy of states, demand 
our united efforts in their defence. I can- 
not swerve fran my determination, of never 
quitting them, especially at a moment when 
they are abandoned by every one of their for- 
mer attendants, except myself. In happier 
days yonr majesty may command my obedience ; 
but, in tbe present instance, and given up as is 
the court of France to their most atrocious per- 
secutors, I must humbly insist on being guided 
by my own decision. During the most brilliant 
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period of the reign of Maria ADtoinette, I was 
distinguished by the royal favour and bounty. 
To abandon her in adversity, Sire, would stain 
my character, and that of my illustrious family, 
for ages to come, with infamy and cowardice, 
much more to be dreaded than the most cruel 
death." 

Similar answers were returned to all those of 
her numerous friends and relatives, who were 
so eager to shelter her from the dangers threat- 
ening her highness and the royal family. 

Her highness was persuaded, however, to, 
return once more to England, under the pre- 
text of completing the mission she had so suc- 
cessfully begun ; but it is very clear, that 
neither the king or queen had any serious idea 
of her succeeding, and that their only object 
was to get her away from the theatre of dis- 
aster.* Circumstances had so completely 

* The priocess set off from puis uid went to EnglancI 
bjr tho way of CdBii, not as haa been repeatedly sup- 
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cbaD^ for the worst, that, though her highness 
was received with great kindoess, her missioa 
was no longer listened to.. The policy of 
England shrunk from encouraging twenty 
thousand French troops to be sent in a body to 
the 'West Indies, and France was left to its fate. 
A conversation with Mr. Burke, in which the 
disinclination of England to interfere was dis- 
tinctly owned, created that deep rooted grief 
and apprehension in the mind of the queeo, 
from which her majesty never recovered. The 
Princess Lamballe was the only one in her con- 
fidence. It is well known, that the King of 
England greatly respected the personal virtues 
of their French majesties ; but upon the point 
of business, both king and ministers were now 
become ambiguous Emd evasive. Her highness, 
therefore, resolved to return. It had already 



posed by the way of Dieppe. Tbis may be refuted, eveD 
at this distant period, by the heir of the late M. Dessio, 
H. Qnillac, Ihe preseut proprietor of the hotel at Calais, 
where the priocess and ber suite alighted. 
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been wiiispered, that bhe had left France, only 
to fiav6 herself, like the rest ; and she would no 
hm^er remain under so slanderoos an imputa- 
tion. She £dt, too, the necescity of her friend- 
ship to her royal mistress. Though the Qaeen 
of England, by whom her highness was very 
much esteemed, and many other persons of the 
finst consequence in the Britieh natiMi, fore- 
seeing the inevitable fate of the royal femily,. 
uid of all dieir faithful adherents, anxiously 
entreated her not to quit England^ yet she 
became insensible to every consideration as to 
her own situation, and only felt the isolated one 
of her august sovereign, her friend, and bene- 
factress. 
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JBiUor m contimuatim, — ^Attempt, on the SOtb of June, to 
set the apartment of the Princeas Lamballe on fire. — 
Conrersation between the princeas and the editor. — Inter- 
mpled by tbe rush of the mob into the room. — The editor 
ia wounded and swoons. — Sent the next day to Passy, — 
Hurried interrtew there with the princesa. — Unable to 
suppresa her curiosity, learea Paasy for Paris. — Singular 
adventure with the driver of a short stage, who tarns out 
a useful friend. — Meeting on the way with mobs in actiial 
battle, returns, being afraid of proceeding. — ^The driver 
goes to Paris, and brings back the editor's mao-serrant. — 
His account of what had passed at Paris. — Letter of the 
Princeaa Lamballe, detailing the afiatr of the 20th of 
June. — ^Tbe editor recalled to Paris. 

Events seemed moulded expressly to produce 
the state <^ feeling which marked that disas* 
trous day, the 20th of Jane. 1792. It frequent- 
ly happens that nations, like individuals, rush 
wildly upon the very dangers they apprehend; 
and select such courses, as invite what they are 
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, most solicitous to avoid. So it was with every 
thing preceding this dreadful day. 

By a series of singular occurrences, I did not 

witness its horrors, though in some degree their 

victim. Not to detain my readers unnecessarily, 

" I will proceed directly to the accident which 

withdrew me from the scene. 

The apartment of the Princess Latnhalle, in 
the pavilion of Flora, looked from one side 
upon the Pont Royal. On the day of which 1 
speak, a considerable quantity of combustibles 
had been thrown from the bridge into one of 
her rooms. The princess, in great alarm, sent 
instantly for me. She desired to have my 
English mfin-servant, if he were not afraid, se- 
creted in her room, while she herself withdrew 
to another part of the palace, till the extent of 
the intended mischief could be ascertained. I 
assured her highness, that I was not only ready 
to answer for my servant, but would myself 
remain vnth him, as he always went armed, and 
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1 was socertaiD of his courage and fidelity, that 
I could Dot hesitate even to trust my life in his 
hands. 

" For God's sake. t»ia cara, " exclaimed the 
princess, " do not risk your own safety, if you 
have aDy value for my friendship. I desire you 
not to go near the pavilion of Flora. Your 
servant's going is quite sufficient. Never again 
let me hear such a propositioo. What ! after 
having hithralo conducted yourself so punctu- 
ally, would you, by one rash act, devote your- 
self to ruin, and deprive us of your valuable 
services ?" 

I begged her highness would pardon the 
ardour of the dutiful zeal I felt for her in the 
moment of danger. 

" Yes, yes," continued she ; " Uiat is ^1 very 
well ; but this is not the first time I have been 
alarmed at youf too great intrepidity ; and if 
ever I hear of your again attepipting to commit 
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ytMirself SO wantonly, I will hare you sent to 
Turin immediately, there to remain till you hare 
recovered your senses. 1 always thobgfat 
English beads cool ; but I suppose your resi- 
dence in France has changed the national 
character of your's." 

Once more, with tears in my eyes, I b^ged 
her forgiveness, and on my knees implored that 
she would not send me away in the hour of 
danger. After having so long enjoyed the 
honour of her confidence, I trusted she would 
oveiiook my fault, particularly as it was the 
pure emanation of my resentment at any con* 
spiracy against one I so dearly loved ; aud to 
whom I had been under so many obligations, 
that the very idea of my being deprived of such 
a benefactress drove me frantic. 

Her highness burst into tears. " I know 
yonr heart, " exclaimed she ; " but I also know 
too well oar situation, and it is that which 
makes me tremble for the consequences which 
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nnist follow your overstepping the bounds, so 
necessary to be observed by all of us at this 
horrid period." And then she called me. agaia 
her cara Ixgiedtutf and gntciously condescended 
to eiid>race me, and bathed my face with her 
tears, in tolcea of her forgiveness, and bade me 
sit down and compose rayaelC and weep no 



Scarcely was I seated^ when we were both 
starded by deafening shouts for the head of 
-Madame Veto, the name Hiey gave the poor 
unfortunate -queen. An immense crowd of 
cannibals and hired ruffians were already in the 
Tuilleries, brandishing all siMrts of murderous 
weapons, and howling for Uood ! My recol- 
lections from this moment are very indistinct. 
I know, that in an instant the apartment was 
filled ; that the queen, the Princess Elizabeth, ~ - 
all the attendants, even the king, 1 believe, ap- 
peared there. I myself received a wound upon 
my hand in warding a blow from my face; and 
In the turmoil, of the soeae, and of the falow» 1 
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fainted, and was conreyed by some humane 
persoD to a place of safety, id the upper part 
of the palace. 

Thus deprived of my senses for several hours, 
I was spared the agony of witnessing the scenes 
ofhorror which succeeded. For two or three 
days I remained in a state of so much exhaus- 
tion and alarm, that when the princess came 
to me I did not know her, nor even where I 



As soon as 1 was sufficiently recovered, places 
were taken for me and another person in one of 
the common diligences, by which I was con- 
veyed to Passy, where the princess came to me 
in the greatest confusion. My companion from 
the palace was the widow of one- of the Swiss 
guards, who had been murdered on the 6th of 
October, in defending the queen's apartment at 
Versailles. The poor woman had been herself 
protected by her majesty, and accompanied me 
by the express order of the Princess Lamballe. 
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What the princess said to her on departing, I 
know not, for I only caught the words " general 
insurrection, " on hearing which the afflicted 
woman fell into a fit. To me, her highness 
merely exclaimed, " Do not come to Paris till 
you hear from me ; " and immediately set off to 
return to the Tuilleries. , 

However, as usual, my courage soon got the 
better of my strength, and of every considera- 
tion of personal safety. On the third day, I 
proposed to the person who took care of me, 
that we should both walk out together; and, 
if there appeared no symptoms of immediate 
danger, it was agreed, that we might as well 
get into one of the common conveyances, 'and 
proceed forthwith to Paris ; for I could no 
longer repress my anxiety to learn what was 
going on there, and the good creature who was 
with me was no less impatient. 

When we got into a diligence, I felt the 
dread of another severe lecture like the last* 
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find thought it best not to mcur fresh blaine by 
new imprtidence; I therefore told the driver 
to set asdown on the highroad near Palis, lead- 
isg to the Bois de Boulogne. But before we 
got 60 far, the woods resounded with the howl- 
ing of mobs, and -we heard, " Vive le roi, " 
vociferated, mingled with " Down with the 
veto ;" " Down with the king ;" " Down with 
the queen;" and, what was still more horri- 
ble, the two parties were in actual bloody strife, 
and the ground was strewed with the bodies of 
dead men, lying like slaughtered sheep. 

It was fortunate . that we were the only 
persons in the vehicle. The driver, observing 
our extreme agitation, turned round to us: — 
" Nay, nay, " cried he ; " do not alarm your- 
selves. It is only the constitutionalists and the 
jacobins 6ghting against each other. — I wish 
the devil had them both." 

It was evident, however, that though the man 
was desirous of quieting our apprehensions, he 
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was considerably disturbed by his own ; (at 
though he acknowledged be had a wife and chit- 
dreo in Paris, who he hoped were s^e, still he 
dared not venture to proceed, but said, if we 
wiabed to be driven baek, he wonld take us to 
any place we liked, out of Paris. 

Our anxiety to know what was going forward 
at the Tuilleries was now become intolerable ; 
and the more so, from the necessity we felt of 
restraining our feelings. At last, however, we 
were in some degree relieved from this agony of ' 



" Go(J knows," exclaimed the driver, " what 
will be the consequence of all this blood- 
shed ! Ilie poor king and queen are greatly to 
be pitied 1 ** 

This ejaculation restored our courage, and 
we said he might drive us wherever he chose 
out of the sight of those horrors ; and it was 

R 2 
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at length settled that he should take us 
to PaBsy. " Oh," cried he, " if you will 
allow me, I will take you to my father's house 
there ; for you seem more dead than alive, both 
of you, and ought to go where you can rest in 
quiet and safety." 

My companion, who was a German, now 
addressed me in that language. 

" German!" exclaimed Uie driver on hearing 
her. " German t Why I am a German my- 
self, and served the good king, who is much to 
be pitied, for many years; and when I was 
wounded, the queen, God bless her ! set me up 
in the world, as 1 was made an invalid ; and 1 
have ,ever since been enabled to support my 

&mily respectably. D the assembly! I 

shall never be a farthing the better for them ! " 

'* Oh," replied I, " then I suppose you are 
DO^ a jacobin ? " 
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The driver, with a torrent of curses, thee be- 
gan execrating the very name of jacobin. This 
emboldened me to ask him how long he had 
left Paris. He replied, " Only this very morn- 
ing ; " and added, that the assembly bad shut 
the gates of the Tuilleries, under the pretence 
of preventing the king and queen from being, 
assassinated. " But that is all a confounded 
lie, " continued he, " invented to keep out the 
friends lof the royal family. But, God knows, 
they are now so iallen, they have few such left 
to be turned away ! " 

" I am more enraged, " pursued he, "at the 
ingratitude of the nobility, than I am at these 
hordes of blood-thirsty plunderers : for we all 
know that the nobility owe every thing to the, 
king. Why do they not rise en tnasse to shield 
the royal family from these blood- hounds ? Can 
they imagine they will be spared, if the king 
should be murdered ? I have no patience with 
them!" 
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I tbtft ssked him our fere. " Two livres is 
the fere, but you shall not pay any thiog. 1 
see plainly, ladies, that yoa are not what you 
i to be." 



" My good mam, " replied I, " we are not ; 
and therefore pray take this louis d'or far your 
tfoable." 

He eaaght my hand, and pressed it to his 
lips, exdaiming, " I never in my Irfe knew a 
man who was feithful to his king, that God did 
hot provide for." 

He theD took us to Passy, but advised us not 
to remain at the [^ace where we had been stay- 
ing; and fortunate enou^ it was for us that we 
did not, for the house was set on fire, and plun- 
dered by a rebel mob very soon after. 

1 told the driver bow much I was obliged to 
bim for his services, and he seemed delighted 
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when I promised to give bim proofe of my con- 
fidence in bis fidelity. 

" If, " said I, ' ' you can find out my servant, 
whom I lefl in Paris, I will give you another 
louis d'or. " I was afraid, at first, to mention 
where be was to look for bim. 

" If be be not dead," replied the driver, " I 
wiil find bim out." 

" What ! " ciied I, " even though he should 
be at the Tuilleries." 

" Why, madam, I am one of the national 
guard. I hare only to put on my uniform, to 
be enabled to go to any part of tbe palace 1 
please. Tell me his name, and where yon 
think it likely he may be found, and depend 
upon it I will bring him to yon." 

" Perhaps," continued he, " it is your 
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husband, di^uised as a servant ; but no mat- 
ter. Give me a clue, and I'll warrant you he 
shall tell you the rest himself, by this time to- 
morrow." 

" Well, then," replied I, " he is in the pa- 
vilion of Flora." 

" What, with the Princess Lamballe? Oh, I 
would go through fire and water for that good 
princess ! She has done me the honour to stand 
godmother to one of my children, and allows 
her a pension." 

I took him at his word. We changed our 
quarters to his Other's house, a very neat little 
cottage, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town. He afterwards rendered me many ser- 
vices, in going to and Iro from Passy to Paris ; 
and, as he promised, brought me my servant. 

When the poor fellow arrived, bis arm was in 
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a sling. He had beeo wounded by a musket 
shot, received in defence of the princess. The 
history of his disaster was Uiis. 

On the ni|^t of the riot, as he was going from 
the Pont Royal to the apartment of her highness, 
he detected a group of villains under her win- 
do>rs. Six of them were attempting to enter by a 
ladder. He fired, and two fell. While he was 
reloading, the others shot at him. Had he not, 
in the flurry of the moment, fired both his pistols 
at the same time, he thinks be should not have 
been wounded, but might have punished the 
assailant. One of the men, he said, could have 
been easily taken by the national guard, who sO 
glaringly encouraged the escape, that he could 
almost swear the guard was a party concerned. 
The loss of blood had so exhausted him, that 
he could not pursue the offender himself, whom 
otherwise he could have taken without any 
difficulty. 

As the employing of my servant had only 
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been proposed, and the snddes interruption of 
my conTcrsation wHh her highness by the riot 
had prevented my ever eomraunicating the pro- 
ject to him, I wondered how he got into the 
business, or ascertained so soon that the apart- 
ment of the princess was in danger. He ex- 
plained, that he never had heard of its being so; 
but my own coachman having left me at the 
palace that day, and not hearing of me for some 
time, had driven home, and, fearing that my not 
returning arose from something which had hap- 
pened, advised him to go to the Pont Royal, and 
hear what he could learn, as there was a report 
of many persons having been murdered and 
thrown over the bridge. 

My man took the advice, and armed himself 
to be ready in case of attack. It was between 
one and two o'clock after midnight, when he 
went. The first objects he perceived were 
these miscreants attempting to scale the palace. 

He told me, that the queen had been most 
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grossly insulted ; that the g;ate5 of the Tuilleries 
had been shut in consequence ; that a small 
part alone remained open to the public, Who 
were kept at their distance by a national ribbon, 
ifliich none could pacs without being instantly 
arrested. This had prevented his apprizing the 
princess of the attempt, which he had acci- 
dentally defeated, and which be wished rae to 
communicate to. her immediately. I did so by 
a letter, which my good driver carried to Paris, 
and delivered safe into the bands of oar bene- 
Jactress. 

The surprise of the princess on hearing from 
me, and her pleasure at my good fortune, in find- 
h^ by accidient such means, baffles all de- 
acription. Though she was at the time over- 
whelmed with the imminent dangers which 
threatened her, yet she still found leisure to 
show her kindness to those who were doing 
their best, though in vain, to serve her. The 
following letter, which she sent me in reply, 
written amidst all the uneasiness it describes, 
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will speak for her more eloquently thau my 
praises. 

' I can uiulerstand your anxiety. It was 
well for you, that you were unconscious of the 
dreadful scenes which were passing around you 
on that horrid day. The Princess de Tarente, 
Madame de Tourzel> Madame de Mockau, aud 
ail the other ladies of the household, owed the 
safety of their lives to one of the national guards 
having given his national cockade to the queen. 
Her majesty placed it ou her head, unperceived 
by the mob. One of the gentlemen of the king's 
wardrobe provided the King and the Princess 
Elizabeth with the same impenetrable shield. 
Though the cannibals came for murder, I conld 
not but admire the enthusiastic deference 
that was shown to this symbol of authority, 
which instantly paralized the daggers uplifted 
for our extermination. 

' Merliu de Thionville was the stoic head of 
this party. The Princess Elizabeth having 
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pmoted him out to me, I Tentured to address 
him respecting the dangerous situation to which 
the royal family were daily exposed. I flat- 
tered him upon his iafluence over the majority 
of the &uxbourg8, to which only we could look 
for the extinction of these disorders. He re- 
plied, that the despotism of the court had set a 
bad example to the people ; that he felt for the 
situation of the royal party as individuals, but 
be felt much more for the safety of the French 
nation, who were in still greater danger than 
their majesties had to dread, from the Austrian 
fiictioD, by which a foreign army had been en- 
couraged to invade the territory of France, 
where they were now waiting the opportunity 
of annihilating French liberty for ever! 

' To thb her majesty replied, " When the 
deputies of the assembly have permitted, nay, 
I miay say, encouraged this open violation ofthe 
king^s asylum, and, by their indifference to the 
safety of all those who surround us, have sanc- 
tioned the daily insults. to which we have been. 
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and still are, exposed, it is aot to be wondered 
at, that all sovereigns' should consider it their 
interest to make common cause with us, to crush 
iateraal commotions, levelled, not only against 
the throne, and the persons of the sovereign 
' and his family, but against the very principle 
of monarchy itself." 

' Here the king, though much intimidated for 
the situation of the queen and his fomily, fof 
whose heads the wretches were at that very 
moment howling in their ears, took up the 
conversation. 

' "These cruel facts," said he, "and the 
menacing situation you even now witness, fully 
justify our not rejecting foreign aid, though, 
Grod knows, how deeply I deplore the neces- 
sity of such a cruel resource ! But when all 
internal measures of conciliation have been 
trodden under foot, and the authorities, who 
ought to check it and protect us from these 
cruel outrages, are only occupied in daily 
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fomenting the diKord between us and our 
subjects; though a forlorn hope, what other 
hope is thore of safety ? I foresee the drift of 
all these commotions, and am i>e«gned ; but 
what will become of this miegnided nation, 
when the head of it shall be destroyed ?" 

' Here the king, nearly choked by his feel- 
ings, was compelled to pause for a moment, and 
he then proceeded. 

* " I should not feel it any sacrifioe, to gtre 
up the guardianship of the nation, could I, in 
-so doing, insure its future tranquillity: but 1 
foresee, that my blood, like that of one of my 
nnhappy brother sovereigns,* will only open 
the floodgates of human misery, the torrent of 
which, swelled with the best blood of France, 
will deluge this <mce peaceful realm^' 

' This, as well as I can recollect, is the 
■ CharieB die Vint, of England. 
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substance of what passed at the castle on this 
momentous day. Our sttuation was extremely 
doubtful, and the noise and horrid riots were at 
times so boisterous, that frequently we could 
Dot, though so near them, distiaguish a word the 
king and queen said ; and yet, whenever the 
leadera of these organised ruffians spoke or 
threatened, the most respectful stillness in- 
stantly prevailed. 

* I weep in silence for misfortunes, which I 
feiar are inevitable ! The king, the queen, the 
Princess Elizabeth and myself, with many 
others under this unhappy roof, have never 
ventured to undress or sleep in bed, till last 
night. None of us any longer reside on the 
ground floor. 

' By the very manly exertions of some of 
the old officers incorporated in the national 
army, the awful riot I have described was 
overpowered, and the mob, with difficulty. 
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dispersed. Among these, I should particularise 
Generals Voraeoil,* Mandate, and Rdederer. 
Principally by their means the interior of the 
Tuilleries was at last cleared, though partial 
mobs, such as you have often witnessed, still 
subsist. 

' I am thus particular in giving you a lull 
account of this last revolutionary commotion, 
that your prudence may still keep you at a 

* This geDeral, the last time 1 came from Italy to Eng- 
land, on my way through Vienna, I had the pkasnie <^ 
seeing at the house of a particular friend ot mine, Madame 
Peachie, the wHe of a banker of that name. I diink, aho, 
I saw him once afterwards in company, at the house of tim 
Count de Friea, from whom I received the most marked and 
cordial attention dnting my different visito to that Inily 
bofpilable city. 

While I am npon the subject of the hospitalities of this 
dtf I must not omit to mention some families in particular, 
such as the Prince Odescalcbi, the family of Bat^n 
Areatiam, Eskeless, Pierera, and Hanenstein; Oondart, 
Cnrzbeck, the famous Haydn, Baron Brown, the late Prince 
Lobkowitz, Count deSauron, Prince lliroumansdorf, th* 
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distance from the vortex. GontiQue where you 
are, artd tell your man servant how much I am 
obliged to him, and, at the same time, bow 
much I am grieved at his being wounded! I 
knew nothing of the affair but from your letter 
and your faithful messenger. He is an old 
pensioner of mine, and a good honest fellow. 
You may depend on him. Serve yourself, 

Prince and Priocess Colalto Station, and others, too 
numerous to be particularized here, for whose kindneBg 
though not mentioned, I shall «ver retfun the most lively 
gratitude. 

Geoeral de Vomenilwas prirate secretary of the lateQneen 
of Naples, who was the sister of Napoleon, and wife of 
that ill-foted King of Naples, Murat, and who, it is said, 
has' since become the wife of Marshal Macdonald, and 
lives retired at Hamburgh, near Vienna. Her brother, 
the late King of Westphalia, now Prince Rumford, lives 
also in retirement, at a country seat he purchased from the 
friend I have just mentioned. Baron Brown. Neither the 
deposed brotfaer or sister have any but ancient nobility in 
Hkit suite. The Counters of Athmis, sister to Mrs Spen- 
cer Smith, wife of the late British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, is one of the ex-queen's ladies of honooi' 
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through him, in communicating with me. 
Though he has had a limited education, he 
is not wanting in intellect. Remember, that 
honesty, in matters of such vital import, is to 
be trusted before genius. 

' My apartment appears like a barrack, like 
a bear garden, like any thing but what it was! 
Numbers ofvaluable things havebeen destroyed, 
numbers carried off. Still, notwithstanding all 
the horrors of these last days, it delights me to 
be able to tell you, that no one, in the service of 
the royal family, failed in duty at this dreadful 
crisis. I think we may firmly rely on the in- 
violable attachment of all around us. No 
jealousy, no considerations of etiquette, stood 
in the way of their exertions, to show them- 
selves worthy of the situations they hold : The 
queen showed the greatest intrepidity during 
the whole of these trying scenes. 

' At present, I can say no more. Petion, the 
mayor of Paris, has just been announced ; and, 
s2 
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I believe, he wishes for an audience of her 
majesty, though he never made his appearance 
during the whole time of the riots in the palace. 
Adieu, TTiia cara Inglesitiaf' 

The receipt of this letter, however it might 
have affected me, to hear what her highness 
suffered, in common with the rest of the unfor- 
tunate royal inmates of the Tuilleries, gave me 
extreme pleasure from the assurance it con- 
tained of the firmness of those nearest to the 
sufferers. I was also sincerely gratified in 
reflecting on the probity and disinterested 
fidelity of this worthy man, which contrasted 
him, so strikingly and so advantageously to 
himself, with many persons of birth and educa- 
tion, whose attachment could not stand the test 
of the trying scenes of the revolution, which 
made tbem abandon and betray, where they 
had sworn an allegiance, to which they were 
doubly bound by gratitude. 

My man i^ervant was attended, and taken the 
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greatest care of. The princess never missed a 
day in sending to enquire after his health; and, 
on his recovery, the queen herself not only 
gracioDsly condescended to see him, but, be- 
sides making him a valuable present, said many 
flatteringand obliging things of his bravery and 
disinterestedness. 

I should scarcely have deemed these parti- 
culars,~honourable as they are to the feelings 
of the illustious personages from whom they 
proceeded, — worth mentioning in a work of 
this kind, did they not give indications of cha. 
racter rarely to be met with, (and, in their case, 
how shimfiefully rewarded I ) from having occur- 
red at a crisis when their minds were occupied 
in affairs of such deep importance, and amidst 
the appalling dangers which hourly threatened 
their own existence. 

Her majesty's correspondence with foreign 
courts had been so much increased by these 
scenes of horror, especially her correspondence 
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with her relations in Italy, that, ere long, I 
was sent for back to Paris. 

Why dost thou intrude, O memory, to tear 
asunder wounds, to cause them to bleed afresh ! 
It is now thirty long years since I beheld these 
scenes, yet still my blood curdles in my veins, 
when I recall the heart rending picture, which 
presented itself on my first return to the prin- 
cess's apartment at the pavilion of Flora, from 
Passy ! My pen cannot depict my agony. 
My readers must imagine what I felt, and they 
will readily pardon my want of ability to de- 
scribe those feelings, when 1 refer them to what 
met my view — a royal palace nearly razed to 
the ground ; gutted apartments ; costly furni- 
ture in fragments amidst the ruins : three of the 
most august personages in Europe standing 
amidst the wreck, totally unmoved by the 
surrounding desolation, and solely occupied in 
fervent prayers, invoking God for the~safety of 
the journey of an insignificant individual like 
myself! I was thrilled with horror, with pity, 
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with shame, at their safferings. If there be a 
soul within the human breast, no human eye 
could look on such a scene and not be moved. 
Fallen majesty, under any circumstances, must 
be an object of uncommon sensation to any re- 
flecting mind; but there were distinctions in 
this case, to give it peculiar poignancy. A 
queen of the brightest prospects, the gentlest 
and noblest heart, bereaved of her rights, and 
execrated by her people ; a royal virgin, nipped 
in the bloom of youth; and an illustrious wi- 
dowed princess denied kindness from those 
whom she had fostered, and now seeking relief 
from the humble whom she had succoured — 
what an accumulation of misfortune ! Human 
vicissitude ! what a School art thou for reflection! 
what a lesson to the follies of earthly grandeur ! 
But we do not see it, we do not feel it, nor do 
we even believe it, till the hour of danger, 
when, £das I it is too late ; and we only awake 
from torpor to be convinced, that we are mere 
mortals,' and may not be heedless with impur 
nity. 
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God forbid I should insiouate, that these 
saint-like, martyred victims, ever, in thesl^;ht- 
est decree deserved that ignominious, unceasing 
persecution, of which history presents no par- 
allel. But we are apt to be blind to circum- 
stances, by confounding our calculations with 
our wishes ; and, though death stared them in 
the &ce, yet no eneo^ was called up to resist 
it, till llie very last moment, when the earth- 
quake had sfaaken the edifice to its foundation, 
and no human power could prevent their being 
buried in its ruins. No resource remained. 
Uke lambs, they submitted to the slaughter. 
The sacrifice was made before it was perform- 
ed. " I know that my Redeemer liveth '* was 
the only hope to which they clung ; and they 
were dead to the world, long, long before the 
thread of life was mercifully cut by the bloody 
hands, which had already despoiled them of all 
that made life desirable ! 
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JowwUof theprimeat rmaiitd and eamchid&t. — LaFayettB, 
in ooDBsqnence of theerents of the 80th of June, leaves 
bis anoy to remonstrate with the aaiemblf . — Remarks. — 
The king refuses to see him. — Deputation arrives, to which 
he was a party, to ui^e the king and queen to consign the 
daufdiin to the protection of the army. — The queen's 
refusal. — Conversation with the king. — Di^nst of the 
royal fiunily ^^st La Fayette. 

' The insurrection of the 20th of June, and the 
uncertain state of the safety of the royal family, 
menaced as it was by almost daily riots, indu- 
ced a number of well disposed persons to pre- 
vail on General La Fayette to leave his army 
and come to Paris, and there personally remon- 
strate against these outrages. Had he been 
sincere, be would have backed the measure, 
by appearing at the head of his army, then 
well disposed, as Cromwell did, when he 
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turaed out the rogues who were seeking the 
Lord thcough the blood of their king, and put 
the keys in his pocket. Violent disorders 
reqmre violent remedies. With an army and a 
few pieces of cannon at the door of the assembly 
whose members were seeking the aid of the 
devil, for the accomplishment of their horrors, 
he might, as was done when the same scene 
occurred in England in 1668, by good maaage- 
ment, have averted the deluge of blood. But, 
by appearing before the assembly isolated, 
without " wjj/fl tnon droit," which^the king of 
Prussia had had engraven on his cannon, be 
lost the opinion of all parties.* 

* In this instance the general groMly committed himself, 
in the opinion of every impartial observer of bis conduct. 
H« should never bave shown bimtelf in the capital, but at 
the head of bis army. Fraqce, circumstanced as it was, 
torn by intestine commotifHi, was only to be intimidated by 
the sight of a popular leader at the bead of his forces. 
Vsniped authori^ can only be quashed by the force of 
■estimate authority, Ia Fayette being the only individnal 
in France that in reality poasessed such an authority, aot 
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' La Fayette came to the palace frequeDtly, 
but the king would never see him. He was 
obliged to return, with the ' additional mortifi- 
cation of having been deceived in his expected 
support from the national guard of Paris, whose 
pay had been secretly trebled by the national 
assembly, in order to secure them to itself. 
His own safety, therefore, required that he 
should join the troops under his command. He 
left many persons in whom he thought he could 
confide ; among whom were some who came to 
me one day requesting I would present them 
to the queen, without loss of time, as a man con- 
demned to be shot had confessed to his captain, 



haviag availed liimsdf nt a crisis like the one in which he 
was called upon to act, rendered bis condnct doubtiy, and 
all his intended operations snapiciooB toboth puties, whether 
his feelings were really inclined to prop up the fallen kingly 
authority, or his newly acquired republican principles, 
prompted him to become the head of the democratical party, 
for no one can see into the hearts of men ; his popularity 
from that moment ceaaed to exist. 
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that there was a plot laid to murder her majesty 
that very night. 

' I hastened to the royal apartment, without 
mentioning the motive ; but some such catas- 
trophe was no more than what we incessantly 
expected, from the almost hourly changes of 
the national guard, for the real purpose of giving 
easy access to all sorts of wretches to the very 
rooms of the unfortunate queen, in order to 
furnish opportunities for committing crime with 
impunity. 

' After I had seen the queen, the applicants 
were introduced, and, in my presence, a paper 
was handed by them to her majesty. At the 
moment she received it, I was obliged to leave 
her, for the purpose of watching an opportunity 
for their departure unobserved. These precau- 
tions were necessary with regard to every person 
who came to us in the palace, otherwise the 
jealousy of the assembly and its emissaries, and 
the national guard of the interior, might have 
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been alarmed, and we should have been placed 
under express and open surveillance. The con- 
fusion created by the constant change of guard, 
however, stood us in good stead in this emer- 
gency. Much passing and repassing took place 
unheeded in the bustle. 

' When the visitors had departed, and her 
majesty at one window of the palace, and I at 
another, had seen them safe over the Pont 
Royal, I returned to her majesty. She then 
graciously handed me the paper which they had 
presented. 

' It contained an earnest supplication, signed 
by many thousand good citizens, that the king 
and queen would sanction the plan of sending 
the dauphin to the army of La Fayette. They 
pledged themselves, with the assistance of the 
royalists, to rescue the royal family. They 
urged, that if once the king could be persuaded 
to show himself at the head of his army, 
without taking any active part, but merely for 
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his own safety and that of bis family, every 
thing might be accomplished with the |^reatest 
tranquillity. 

'The queen exclaimed, "What! send my 
child ! No ! never while I breathe* ! Yet were 



* Little did this uafortunate mother tbiak, that they, who 
thus pretended to iaterest theroselreB for this beantiful, 
angelic prince only a few months ber<:fre, would, when she 
was in her horrid prison after the butchery of her husband, 
hare required Ais only comfort to be violently torn from her 
maternal arms ! 

Little, indeed, did she think, when' her malemal devoted- 
nesB thus repelled the very diought of his being trusted to 
myriads of sworn defenders, how soon be would be barba- 
rously consigned by the infamous assembly as the foot-stool 
of the inhuman saVage cobbler Simat, to be the oight-boy 
of the excrements of the vilest of the works of human 
nature t 

Is it possible, that such facts, — facts known to all the 
world I — can be retraced wilb coolness or in any tone of 
moderation by one, who, like me, had the honour of know- 
mg this moat innocent of all victims. 

Vnhiqipy mother 1 your religions resignation has made 
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I an iadependant queen, or the regent of a 
miDohty. 1 feel that I should be inclined to 
accept the offer, to place myself at the head of 
the army, as my immortal mother did, who, by 
that step, transmitted the crown of our ances- 
tors to its legitimate descendants. It is the 
monarchy itself which now requires to be 
asserted. Though Orleans is actively engaged 
in attempting the dethronement of bis majesty, 
I do not think the nation will submit to such a 
prince, or to any other monarchical govern- 
ment, if the present be decidedly destroyed. 

' " All these plans, my dear princess,*' con- 
tinued she, "are mere castles in the air. The 
mischief is too deeply rooted. As they have 
already frantically declared for the king's abdi- 



you (be heroine of all martyrs ! My hand refasea its fuoc- 
tiuDS, my pen drops from my fiogers, and my paper is 
bathed with useless tears 1 Memory rests on the wounded 
mind, which has never been healed, and which bleeds 
afredi at the ncollectiool 
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cation, any strong measure now, incompetent 
as we are to assure its success, would at <Hice 
arm the advocates of republicanism to proclaim 
the king's dethronement. 

' " The cruel observations of Petion to his 
majesty, on our ever memorable return from 
Varennes, have made a deeper impression than 
you ate aware of. When the king observed to 
him, "What do the French nation want?" — 
"A republic," replied he. And though he has 
been the means 6f already costing us some 
thousands, to crush this unnatural propensity 
yet 1 firmly believe, that he himself is at the 
head of all the civil disorders fomented for its 
attainment. 1 am the more confirmed in this 
opinion from a conversation I had with the good 
old man, M. de Malesfaerbes, who assured me 
the great sums we were lavishing on this man 
were thrown away, for he would be certain, 
eventually, to betray us: and such an inference 
could only have been drawn firom the lips of the 
traitor himself. Petion must have given Males- 
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Opinion from a conversation I had With that 
^d old man, M. de Malesherbes, who assured 
me the great sums we were lavishing on this 
creature were thrown away, for he would be 
certain, eventually, to betray us : and such an 
inference could only have been drawn from the 
lips of the tnutor himself. Petion must have given 
Malesherbes reason to believe this. I am daily 
more and more convinced it will be the case. 
Yet, were I to show the least ene^y or activity 
in support of the king's authority, I should be 
accused of undermining it. All France would 
be up in arms against the danger of female 
influence. The king would only be lessened in 
the general opinion of the nation, and the kingly 
authority still more weakened. Calm submis- 
sion to his majesty is, therefore, the only safe 
course for both of us, and we must wait events." 

' While her taajesty was thus opening her 
heart to me, the king and Princess Elizabeth 
entered, to inform her, that M. Laporte, the 
head of the private police, had discovered, and 
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caused to be arrested, aotae of the wretches 
who bad maliciously attempted to fire the 
palace of the Tuilleries. 

' " Set them at liberty!" exclaimed bar 
majesty; "or, to clear themselves and their 
party, they will accuse us of something 
worse." 

' " Such too, is my opinion, sire," obserred 
I ; "for however I abhor their intentions, I have 
here a letter, from one of these miscreants, 
which was found among the combustibles. It 
cautions us not to inhabit the upper part of the 
paTilion. My not having paid the attention 
which was expected to the letter, has aroused 
the malice <^ the writer, and caused a second 
attempt to be made frx)m the Pont Royal, upcm 
my own apartment; in preventing which, a 
worthy man* has been cruelly wounded in 
the arm. 

* Hy iBKn aarruit, u elsewhere described. 
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' " Merciful Hearen [" exclaimed the poor 
queen and the Princess Elizabeth, "not dan- 
gerously I hope !" • . 

' " I hope not," added I; "bnt the attempt, 
tuid its escapiBg unpunished, though there wer» 
guards all around, is a proof how perilous it 
will hfi, while we are so weak, to kindle their 
rancour by any show of impotent resentment,} 
for I have reasoo to believe it was to thcU, the 
want of attention to the letter of which 1 
speak was imputed." 

The queen took this opportunity of laying 
before the king the aboTe-mentioued plan. 
His majesty, seeing in it the name of I^a Fayette, 
took up the paper, and, after he had attentively 
perused it, tore it in pieces, exclaiming, "What I 
has not M. La Fayette done mischief enough 

* Thns were diese nnfortunate princeasea always more 
•nxious fnr the safety and welfare of otliers, than for 
tiieir own. 

t2 
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yet, but must he even expose the Dames of so 
many worthy men by committing them to paper 
at a critical period like this, when he is fully 
aware, that we are in immediate danger of being 
assailed by a banditti of Inhuman cannibals, 
who would sacrifice every individual attached 
to us, 'if, unfortunately, such a paper should be 
found? I am determined to have nothing to 
do with hia ruinous plans. Popularity and 
ambition made him the principal promoter of 
republicanism. Having failed of becoming a 
Washington, he is mad to become a Cromwell. 
I have no faith in these turn coat constitution- 
alists.* 

' I know that the queen heartily concurred in 
this sentiment concerning General La Fayette, 
as soon as she ascertained his real -character, 
and discovered, that he considered nothing 
paramount to public notoriety. To this he 
had sacrificed the interest of his country,, and 
trampled under foot the throne ; but finding be 
could not succeed in forming a republican 
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government in France as he had in America, he, 
like many others, lost his popularity with the 
demagogues, and, when too late, came to offer 
his services, through me, to the queen, to recruit 
a monarchy, which his ' vanity had under- 
mined to gratiiy his chimerical ambition. Her 
majesty certainly saw him frequently; but never 
again would she put herself in the way of 
being betrayed by one whom she considered 
&ithless to all.'* 



* Thus ended the proffered serrices of Oeneral La 
Fayette, who tiieii took the command of the national army, 
seired against that of the Prince Cond^, and the princsB of 
his native country, and wbm given up with Genera] Bonr- 
nonrille, Lameth, and others, by General Dumoarier, on tho 
first defeat of Uie ^French, to the Austrians, by whom they 
were seat to the fortreas of Olmntz in Hungary, where they 
^mained till after the death of the wretch Robespierre, 
wheo they were exchanged for the Dutchess D'Angoulfime, 
now Dauphioess of France. 

From the retired life led by General La Fayette, on his 
return lo France, there can be but little doubt, that he spent 
a great part of liis time in reflecting on the fatal errors of his 
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Here ends the Journal of my lamented bene* 
fiuttiess. I have continued the history to the 
close of her career, and that of the royal femilyt 
especially as her highness herself acted so 
important a part in many of the scenes, which 

fonmr conduct, m be did not coindde with any of di« 
reTolutiooarjr priiciples which preceded the sbort lived 
feign of. imperiatisin. Bat though Nepeleoa too well kMW 
him to be attached from principle to republicanism, — every 
Teitige of which he had long before destroyed, — to employ 
him in any military capacity, attll he recalled him from bis 
hiding place, in order to prevent bis doing mivchief, as he 
politically did every other royalist whom he could bring 
tinder the baoDors of his imperialism. 

Had Napoleon made me of his general knowledge of 
mankind in otiier respects, as.be politically did in France 
over bis conquered inbjects, in reapectiag ancient habits, 
and gradnally weaned them from dwir natural pKJndtces, 
insleaidof nolently forciog all mm to become Frenohasea, 
all men would liave fou|^ for Urn, and not againat him. 
Tbeae were the weapons by which bis power became 
^anihilattd, and which, in Aa>end, will be the deatniction 
of aU potentates, who |»:esame to follow his Callacioua plan 
of formMig indtridnab to a system, mstead of aocommo* 
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are so strongly illustrated by her conTersatioD 
and letters. It is only necessary to add, that 
the papers which I have arranged were received 
from her highness amidst the disasters, which 
were now thickening around her and her royal 
friends. 

dating Bysttimi to individnala. The fhiits from southern 
climes have been reared in the north, but* withont their 
natire rirtue or rigour. It is more dangerous to attack the 
habits of men than their religion. 

The Britiih constitutioQ, though a bleanng to KigKsh- 
men, ■■ very ill suited to nations not accustomed to the 
climate and its varifttions. Every country has peculiarities 
of thought and manners resulting from the phy«cal influence 
of its sky and soil. WheneTOr we lose sight of this truth, 
we naturally lose the affections of those whose habits we 
cowuteract 
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Tlie editor attends debates, and executes confideiitid enploy- 
menta, in various disguises. — Becomes intiniate with a 
reporter. — Adveotore with DantoD in the Tuilleriesi 
disguised as a miUiaer's apprentice. — Horrid scene in 
die gardens^-r-Gon stern ation of the royal party, oq seung 
her with Dantoo.— ^be cootriyes to betaken by him to the 
palace. — Delight of the Princesa Lamballe at her return. 

' — Conversation with the princess upon the state of pi(b- 
lic aflairs, and hopeleasneas of the royal cause. 

From the time 1 left Passy, till my final de- 
parture from Paris for Italy, which took place 
pn the 2d of August, 1792, my residence was 
almost exclusively at the capital. The faithful 
driver, who had given such proofs of probity, 
continued to be of great service, and was put 
in perpetual requisition. I was daily about on 
the business of the queen and the princess, 
always disguised, and most frequently as a 
drummer boy ; on which occasions the driver 
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And my mao servant were my companions. 
My principal occupation was to hear tuid take 
dovrn the debates of the assembly,* and to eon- 

* I wu by DO meaaa k aovice in this species of nmsqiK- 
ndiug) U| I believe, I iiare mentioned before, 

I remember one day, long pierious to the time I now 
f^ude to, the Prinoesv Lemballe told me the qneea bad 
been infonued by Hinbeau, that tbe Abbi Bfaury was to 
make a motion in the assembly, which, by a private under- 
standing between the two, Minbean was to oppose, for the 
purpose of the better carrying on the deception of their 
plans, and thereby ascertaining " Aow the land lag" with 
respect to some of the deputies, whom Mirabean had not 
yet been able to secure to the interest of the monarchy. « I 
wish, " said tbe princMS, " yon would go in boy's clothes 
with your serraot, in tiie gallery to bear the disanssions." 
I said I would most willingly, as I was desirous of seeing 
Hbabeao's impetuosity contrasted widi the phlegmatic pro- 
positions of the Abbi Ha^ry. It was on that very day, 
and in consequence of tkat very argument, tbat when tiie 
abbi (^une irom the assembly, the mob cried out, " ala 
Uatttne, M. FAbbi I The abbfe, tummg round, replied, with 
the greatest aang froid, " Will your hanging me to the lamp 
post make yon see tbe clearer ?" 
A similar story is rdated of Hr. PtU. He was once 
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vey and receive letters from the queen to the 
Princess Laiaballe, to and from Bamare, Ber- 
tnind de MoleTiUe, Alexandre de Lametb, Du- 

c«aiD|f BCTOBS the ptrfc fron tiie king's kvee, follow»d by 
an immenBc mob, «1ki wers patting kis carriage and abiiiog 
fain most outrageously, till he reached his hoaie, which was 
in one of the itreetB leading out of the park. 'nKie, seeing 
them KOliag in batile array, he turned round in the politest 
manner, took off kis hat, and made tbem a low bow. IVs 
turned the tide. They inBtanlly becane as Teheinent in 
Aeir applauaet as ihey had been brutally violent in Aeii 
abuse. 

Oh, what a many-headed monster is a plebeian mob f 
Dnring the French revolution, ksw cfften hare I seen ttis 
change achieTed on moat serious occasions, wheDever the 
objeoiB of their malice had cour^;e enough to face their 
brutal assaiiante. 

A similar cireumstaoce happened to me «t my coontry 
boose near Treriso. I was traiulating the works of Lady 
MaryWortley MouUgne into Italian. A fellow, after I 
had accommodated him and his staff wiUi many beds, 
demanded of me to g^ve up my owu bed room. " Where 
then," asked I, *' are my husband, my family, and myself, 
to sleep!" — " In the stables," replied he. We bad nearly 
five bundled soldiers oa our grounds, all their h^age. 
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port de Fertre, Duportail, Montmorin, Turb6, 
Mandate, the Duke de Bnssac, &c., with 
whom myillustrious patronesses kept up a con- 
tinued correspondence, to which I believe all of 
them fell a sacrifice ; for, owing to the impru- 
dence of the king in not removing their commu- 
nications when he removed the rest of his par 
pers from the Tuilleries, the exposure of their 
connexion with the court was necessarily con- 



Bod many field piecei. or I would have glabkd him out of 
(he room. I dared not call my huaband, aa he would hara 
stabled him out of the windows iu double quick time, as he 
had done before in a case of similar violence. However, I 
told him my mind in language which caused the coward t« 
draw his sword against me. When I saw this, I rose from 
my seat, advanced towards him, and said, "Give me that 
weapon, coward, and I will not threaten you, but use it as 
your unjustifiable insolence deserves !" I cannot aay what 
my countenance betrayed at the moment, but his became 
like that of a corpse, and he set off in the night, probably 
from the fear lest 1 should put my threat in execution, which, 
I verily believe, I should have done at ^ momaot, had I 
been mistraiB ^f the weapoa. 
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sequent upon the plunder of the palace on the 
Idth (^August. 1792. ' 

In ray masqaerade visits to the assembly, I 
got acquainted with an editor of one of the 
papers ; I think he told me his name was Du- 
plessie. Being pleased with the liTeliness of 
my remarks on some of the organized disorders, 
as I termed them, and with some comments 1 
made upon the meanness of certain disgusting 
speeches on the patriotic gifts, my new ac- 
quaintance suffered me t(> take copies of his 
own short hand remarks and reports. By this 
means, the queen and the princess had them 
before they appeared in print. M. Duplessie 
was, on other occasions, of great service to me, 
especially aa a protector in the mobs ; for my 
man servant and the honest driver* were so 

* Tbea« vere two, amongst the peraoDs ia the coofidence 
of the princeds, whose fidelity and aUention Mftdtme 
Campan mentioned to her august mistress, and to which she 
bears public testimony in her late work. 
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nuch occupied in watching the movements of 
the various lauxbourg factions, that I was often 
left entirely unatteoded. 

The horrors of the Tuill^ies, both by night 
and day, were now grown appalling beyond 
description. Almost unendurable as they had 
been before, they v/ere aggmvated by the insults 
of the national guard to 'every passenger to and 
from the palace. I was myself in so much 
peril, that the princesfi thought it necesssary 
to procure a trusty person, of tried courage, to 
see me through the throngs, with a large buid 
box of all sorts of ^hionable mitliQery, as the 
mode of ing^^ssand egress least liable to excite 
suspicion. 

Thus equipped, and guarded by my cicU- 
beo, I one day found myself, on entering the 
Tuilleries,' in the midst of an immense mob of 
regular trained rioters, who, seeing me go 
towards the palace, directed their attention 
entirely to me. They took me for some one 
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beloligiiig to the queen's milliner, Madame 
Berlin, who, they said, was fttttening upon ^e' 
public misery, through the quecfn's exttara- 
gance. The poor queen herself they called by 
names bo opprobious, that decency will not 
suffer me to repeat them. With a volley of 
oaths, pressmg upon us, they bore us to another 
part of the garden, for the purpose of compell- 
ing us to behold six or eight of the most inia'- 
mons outcasts, amusing themselves, in a state 
of exposure, with their accursed hands and 
arms tinged with blood np to the elbows. The 
spot they had chosen for this exhibition of their 
filthy persons was immediately before the win- 
dows of the apartments of the queen and the 
ladies of the court. Here they paraded up and 
down, to the great entertainment of a throng of 
savage rebels, by whom they were applauded 
and encouraged with shouts of " Bisf bis!" 
signiiying in Ei^lisb, " Again ! again !" 

The demoniac interest excited by this scene 
withdrew the attention of those who were 
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ei^oytDg it, from me, And gave me the oppOT- 
tunity of escaping unperceived, merely with the 
loss of my band box. Of that the infuriated 
mob made themselves masters ; and the bats, 
caps, boDoets, and other articles of female at^ 
tire, were placed on the parts of their degraded 
cuvases, which, for the honour of human nature, 
should have been shot. 

Overcome with agony at these insults, I 
burst from the garden in a flood of tears. Oa 
passing the gate, 1 was accosted by a person, 
who exclaimed in a tone of great kindness, 
" Qu'as tu, ma bonne ? qu'est ce qui vous 
afflige ?" Knowing the risk I should run in 
representing the real cause of my concern, I 
immediately thought of ascribing it to the loss 
of the property of which I had been plundered. 
I told him I was a poor milliner, and had been 
robbed of every thing I possessed in the world, 
by the mob. " Come back with me," said be, 
''and I will have it restored to you." I knew 
it was of DO avail, but policy stimulated me to 
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Comply i aiid I returned with him into th^' 
garden toward the palace. 

What should I have felt had I been aware', 
when this man came up, that I was accosted 
by the villain Daoton! The person tvho was 
with me knew him, but dared not speak, and 
watched a chance of esca{>iDg in the crowd for 
fear of being discovered. When I looked 
round and foutid myself alOne, I said I had 
lost my brother in the confiiBion, which added 
to my grief. 

"Oh, never mind," said Dantoh; "take 
hold of my arm; do one shall molest you. 
We will look for yout^ brother, and try to 
recover your things ;" and on we went together : 
I, weeping, I may truly say, for my life, 
stopped at every step, while he related my 
doleful story to all whose curiosity was excited 
by my grief. 

On my appearing arm in arm with Danton 
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before the windows of the queen's apartments, 
we were observed by her majesty and the prin- 
cesses. Their consternation and perplexity, 
as well as alarm Jbr my safety, may readily be 
conceived. A signal from the window instantly 
apprized me, that I might enter the palace, to 
which my return had been for some time impa- 
ti^itly expected. 

Finding it could no longer be of any service 
to carry on the iatce of seeking my pretended 
brother, I begged to be escorted out of the mob 
to the apartments of the Princess Lamballe. 

" Ob," saidDaaton, " certainly! and if you 
had only told the people that you were. going 
to that good princess, I am sure your things 
would not have been taken from you. But," 
added he, " are you perfectly certain they were 
not for that detestable Maria Antoinette ?" 

" Oh !" I replied, " quite, quite certain !" All 
this while the mob w^ at my h^els- 

VOL. II. V 
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" Theo," said he, " I will not leave you till 
you are safe in the apartments of the Princess 
Lamballe, and I will myself make known to 
her your loss : she is so good," continued he, 
" that I am convinced she will make you just 
compensation." 

When we entered the palace, he said to the na- 
tionalguard, "Voili.mesenfens, unepauvremal- 
heureuse qui a ^t^ vol^ de toutes ses marchan- 
dises ; mais je vais cbez la Lamballe moi ni6me 
avec elle" — but he omitted her title of princest. 

I then told him how much I should be obliged 
by his doing so, as I bad been commissioned to 
deliver the things, and if I was made to pay 
for them, the loss would be more serious than I 
could bear. 

" Bah ! bah !" exclaimed he. " Laissez moi 
faire I Laissez moi faire ! t" 

When he came to the inner door, which I pre- 
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tended to know notfaiog about, he told the gen- 
tleman of the chamber his name, and said he 
wished to see his mistress. 

Her highness came in a few minutes, and from 
her looks and visible agitation at the sight of 
Danton, I feared she would have betrayed both 
herself and me. However, while he was making 
a long preamble, I made signs, from which she 
inferred that all was safe. 

When Danton had finished telling her the 
story, she calmly said to me, " Do you recol- 
lect, child, the things you have been robbed 
of?" 

I replied, that if I had pen and ink, 1 could 
even set down the prices. 

, " Oh, well then, child, come in," said her high- 
ness, " and we will see what is to be done 1" 

*• There !" exclaimed Danton ; " did I not tell 
u2 
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you this before?" Theo, giviog me a hearty 
squeeze of the hand, he departed, and thus ter- 
minated the millinery speculation, which, I have 
DO doubt, cost her highness a tolerable sum. 

As soon as he was gone, the princess said, 
" For Heaven's sake, tell me the whole of this 
afiair candidly ; for the queen has been in the 
greatest agitation at the bare idea of your 
knowing Dantou, ever since we 6rst saw you 
walking with him ! He is one of our most in- ~ 
veterate enemies." - 

I said, that if they had but witnessed one half 
of the scenes that I saw, I was sure their fe^- 
ings would have been shocked beyond descrip- 
tion. " We did not see all, but we heard too 
much for the ears of our sex." 

I then related the particulars of our meeting 
to her highness, who observed, " This accident, 
however unpleasant, may still turn out to our 
advantage. This fellow believes you to be a 
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jnarckande de modes, and the circumstance of his 
having accompanied you to my apartment, will 
enable you, in future, to pass to and from the 
pavilion, unmolested by the national guard." 

With tears of joy in her eyes for my safety, ■ 
she could not, however, help laughing when I 
told her the iarce I kept up respecting the loss 
of my brother, and my band<box with the mil- 
linery, for which I was also soon congratulated 
most graciously by her majesty, who much 
applauded my spirit and presence of mind, and 
condescended, immediately, to intrust me with 
letters of the greatest importance for some of 
the most distinguished members of the assem- 
bly, with which I left the palace in triumph, 
but takii^ care to be ready with a proper 
story of my losses. 

When I passed the guard-room, I was pitied 
by the very wretches, who, perhaps, had . 
already shared in the spoils ; and who would 
have butchered me, no doubt, into the bar- 
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gain, could they have penetrated the real ob- 
ject of my missioQ. They asked me, if I bad 
been paid tor the loss I sustained. I told them 
I had not, but I was promised that it should 

be settled. 

" Settled!" stud one of the wretches. " Get 
the money as soon as you can. Do not trust 
to promises of its being settled. They will all 
be settled themselves soon !" 

The next day, on goiog to the palace, I found 
the Princess Lamballe in the greatest agitation^ 
from the accounts the court had just received 
of the murder of a man belonging to Arthur 
Dillon, and of the massacres at Nantes. 

" The horrid prints, pamphlets, and carica- 
tures," cried she, " daily exhibited under the 
very windows of the Tuilleries, against his 
majesty, the queen, the Austrian party, and 
the Coblentz party ; the constant thwarting of 
every plan ; and these last horrors at Nantes ; 
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hare so overwhelmed the king, that he is nearly 
become a mere automaton. Daily and nightly 
execrations are howled in his ears. Look at 
our boasted deliverers ! The poor queen, her 
children, and all of us belonging to the palace, 
are in danger of our lives at merely being seen; 
white they, by whom we have been so long 
buoyed up with hope, are quarreling amongst 
themselves for the honour and etiquette of 
precedency, leariog us to the fiiry of a race 
of cannibals, who know no mercy, and will 
have destroyed us, long before their disputes 
of etiquette can be settled." 

The utterance of her highness, while saying 
this, was rendered almost inarticulate by her 

tears. 

" What support against internal dkorgani- 
zation," continued she, "is to be expected 
from 80 disorganized a body as the present 
army of different nations, having all different 
interests?" 
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I said there was no doubt that the Prussiaii 
army was on its march, aad would soon be 
joined by that of the princes and of Austria. 

" You speak as you wish, mia cara Ingle- 
*ma, but it is all to no purpose. Would to 
God they had never been applied to, never been 
called upon to interfere. Oh, that her majesty 
could have been persuaded to listen to Dumou- 
rier and some other of the members, instead of 
relying on succours, which, I fear, will never 
enter Paris in our lifetime ! No army can sub- 
due a nation ; especially a nation frenzied by 
the recent recovery of its freedom and indepen- 
dence from the shackles of a corrupt and weak 
administration. The king is too good : the 
queen has no equal as to heart ; but they have 
both been most grossly betrayed. The royalists 
on one side, the constitutionalists on the other, 
will be the victims of the jacobins, for they are 
the most powerful, they are the most united, 
they possess the most talent, and they act in a 
body, and not merely for the time being. Be- 
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lieve me, my dear, their plans are too well 
grounded to foe defeated, as every one framed 
foy the fiillacious constitutionalistB and mad- 
beaded royalists has been; and so they will 
ever be, while they continue to form two sepa- 
rate interests. From the very first moment, 
when these two bodies were worked upon 
separately, I told the queen, that till tlrey were 
united for the same object, the monarchy would 
be unsafe, and at the mercy of the jacobins, 
who, from hatred to both parties, would over- 
throw it themselves, to rule despotically over 
those whom they no longer respected or feared, 
but whom they hated, as considering them both 
equally their former oppressors." 

*' May the All seeing Power," continued 
her highness, " grant, for the good of this 
shattered stat«, that I may be mistaken, and 
that my predictions may prove different in 
the result; but of this I see no hope, unless 
in the strength of our own internal re- 
sources. God knows how powerful they might 
prove could they be united at this moment! 
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But from the anarchy and dividoD kept 
up between them, I see no prospect of their 
being brought to bear, except in a general 
overthrow of this, as you have justly observed, 
organized system of disorders, from which 
at some future period, we may obtain a solid, 
systematic order of government. Would Charles 
the Second ever have reigned after the mur- 
der of his &ther, had England been torn to 
pieces by different factions ? No! It was the 
union of the body of the nation for its internal 
tranquillity, the amalgamation of parties against 
domestic faction, which gave vigour to the arm 
of power, and enabled the nation to check 
foreign interference abroad, while it annihilated 
anarchy at home. By that means the Protector 
himself laid the first stone of the Resto- 
ration. The division of a' nation is the surest 
harbinger of success to its invaders, the death 
blow to its sovereign's authority, and the total 
destruction of that innate energy, by which 
alone a country can obtain the dignity of its 
own independence.'* 
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Affecting interview between the queen. Princess Eiizabetii, 
Princess, Lambalie, and tlie editor.— Princess Lamballe 
communicates the intentJOnofthequeen.tosendtlie editor 
on a mission to ber royal relations. — Receiresthecipherof 
Ihe Italian correspondence. — Presents given to the editor 
previous to ber departure. — Instructions irom the princess. 
— Sees her for the last time. — Quits France.— Contrast 
between the Dutchess of Parmaand the Queen of Naples, 
on the receipt of her majesty'i* letters. — Conversation of 
the Queen of N'aples with General Acton. 

While her highness was thus pondering on 
the dreadful situation of France, strengthening 
her argumeats by those historical illustrations 
which, irom the past, enabled her to look 
into the future, a message came to her from 
ber majesty. She left me ; and, in a few minutes, 
returned to her apartment, accompanied by the 
queen, and her royal highness the Princess Eliza- 
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betb. 1 was greatly surprised at seeing these 
two illustrious and august persooages bathed in 
tears. Of course, I conld not be aware of any 
new motive to create any new or extraordinary 
emotion : yet there was in the countenances of 
all the party, an appearance different from any 
thing I had ever witnessed in them, or any 
other person before ; a something which seem- 
ed to say, they no longer had any affinity with 
the rest of earthly beings. I will therefore en- 
deavour to convey some idea of the impression 
which each, respectively, made on me at the 
moment. 

The look of the Princess Elizabeth was per- 
fectly celestial; she seemed as if loosened 
firom every mortal tie, and her soul, dwelling 
far from the polluted state of earthly vegeta- 
tion, was already consigned to the regions of 
immortal bliss, with no thought of worldly 
cares, but aspirations for the happiness and 
eternal pardon of those, who had made its 
abode to her and bar's so horribly lamentable .' 
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In the air of her majeBty, the queen, shone 
all the dignity of that heroic spirit, which even 
the weight of misfortune, irremovable on this 
side the grave, could not overwhelm. Tbou^ 
her heavenly blue eyes no longer dazzled 
with those bursts of fire, which once pene- 
trated into the secret recesses of every heart; 
and gladdened the soul of every beholder, with 
sympathetic affection ; though they were sunk- 
en in their sockets, never more to emei^ irom 
earthly grief, and turned towards the asylum 
of future tranquillity beyond the earth, yet 
they still spoke the greatness and sapematural 
strength of her character ; and their splendour 
while setting in Vernal darkness, was still the 
brightness of a setting sun. 

The Princess Lamballe seemed a beautiful 
form, animated by some saint-like spirit, with 
scarcely a consciousness of its own existence, 
and witii no thought but that of coMoling those 
around , and no desire but that of smoodung 
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their path to those mansions of eternal peace to 
which she had already, by anticipation,' coa- 
signed herself. She appeared as if, through 
heavenly revelations, only solicitous to sustain 
others, by the assurances she found so con- 
' solatory to herself. Her countenance beamed 
with a serenity perfectly supernatural, under 
such circumstances, in one of her weak sex. 
Her air was elevated and firm, though not 
presumptuous. The graces, that played about 
her, bespoke her already the crowned martyr 
of Elysium, rather than the exposed victim of 
earthly assassins. Her voice was like the tones 
of angels ; her looks — Oh ! never shall I foi^t 
the glance which told me, " I see before me the 
mansion of peace. If we meet no more, be it 
your consolation for my untimely end, that I 
am happy I " 

I am conscious of the faintness of my deline- 
ation of these three heroic princesses, wlfen last 
I had the honour of seeing them : and even were 
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my powers of description of the highest order, 
they must have falleo infinitely short of the 
indelible impression of that ever lamented day ! 
After the numberless kindnesses I had received, 
the infinite condescensions and liberalities, to 
find them still, in the midat of such miseries of 
their own, when in hourly peril of their lives, 

so solicitous to screen me from danger ^but 

the subject is too painful : let me go on with 
the interview. 

I have already remarked, that the two au- 
gust personages who accompanied the Princess 
Lamballe were in tears. I soon discovered the 
cause. They had all been just writing to their 
distant Mends and relations. A fetal presenti- 
ment, alas I too soon verified, told, them it was 
for the last time. 

Her highness, the Princess Lamballe, now 
approached me. 

" Her majesty, " observed the princess. 
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" wishes to give you a mark of her esteem, in 
delivering to you, with her own hands, letters 
to her family, which it is her intention to en- 
trust to your especial care. 

" On this step her majesty has resolved, as 
much to send you out of the way of danger, as, 
from the conviction occaaoned by the firm re- 
liance your conduct has created in us, that 
you will faithfully obey the orders you may 
receive, and execute our intentions with that 
peculiar infielligence, which the emergency of 
the case requires. 

" But even the desirable opportunity which 
offers, through you, for the accomplishment of 
the mission, might not have prevailed with-her 
majesty, to hasten your departure, had not the 
wretch Daaton twice enquired at the palace for 
the " littte mflliner, " whom he rescued and 
conducted safe to the apartments of the Pa- 
vilion of Flora. This, probably, may be a 
matter of no real consequence whatever ; but 
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it. is our duty to avoid daoger, and it has been 
decided that you should, at least for a time, 
absent yourself from Paris. 

" Per cio, ma cava IngUsina, speak now 
freely and candidly: is it your wish to return 
to England, or go elsewhere ? For. though we 
are all sorry to lose you, yet it would be a 
source of still greater sorrow to us, prizing 
your services and fidelity as we do, should any 
plans and purposes of ours lead you into diffi- 
culty or embarrassment." 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! c'est vrai ! " interrupted her 
majesty, her eyes at the same time filled with 
tears. 

" I should never forgive myself," continued 
the princess, " if I should prove the cause of 
any misfortune to you." 

"Nor I!" most graciously subjoined the 
queen. 

VOL. II. X 
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" Therefore," pursued the princess, " epeak 
your mind without reserve." 

I was however so completely overwhelmed 
by my feelings, that notwithstanding frequent 
attempts, I found myself totally incapable, for 
some time, even to express the gratitude I na- 
turally felt for such unbounded condescension, 
which did not fail to produce the greatest 
sensibility on the illustrious personages who 
witnessed my embarrassment; and when at 
last my tears permitted me the faculty of utter- 
ance, I could only articulate in broken accents. 

The Princess Lamballe approached me. I 
took her hand ; I bathed it with my tears, as 
she, at the same moment, was bathing my face 
with hers. Sobbing all the while, I replied. 
" that I was a stranger to fear, except that of 
incurring their displeasure ; that though to quit 
Paris and their august personages would be a 
severesacrificeataperiod so critical, yet it must 
greatly diminish my reluctance to know, that I 
had the honour to be considered as useful else- 
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where. I sincerely boped Uiey had not been 
influenced in their wish to remove me from any 
doubt of my fidelity, as tbdr confidence in me 
formed the pride of my life ; and I added, that 
the pKiignant regret I felt, at being compel- 
led to withdraw myself, in obedience to their 
royal commands, could only be dimioiflked by 
the flattering prospect, that the missions which 
occasioned my absence, would tend to C(Hisole 
and render them more happy, on my return ; 
a wish that would every where accompany me, 
and would never be extinguished but with my 
existence." 

Here my own feelings, and the sobs of the 
illustrious party, completely overcame me, and 
I could not proceed. The Princess Lamballe 
clasped me in her arms. " Not only letters, " 
exclaimed she, " but my life I would trust to 
the fidelity of my ttera, verissirm, cara I«gtmna ! 
And now," continued her highness, turning 
round to the queen, " will it please your ma- 
jesty to give Ingietma yourcomraands." 
X 2 
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" Here, then," said the queen, " is a letter 
for my dear sister, the Queen of Naples, which 
you must deliver into her own hands. 

** Here is another for my sister, the Dutchess 
of Parma. If she should not be at Parma, you 
will find her at Colomo. 

" This is for my brother, the Arch-duke of 
Milan ; this for my sister-in-law, the Princess 
Clotilda Piedmont, at Turin ; and here are four 
others. You will take off the envelope when 
you f^t to Turin, and then put them into the 
post yourself Do not give them to, or send 
them by, any person whatsoever. 

" Tell my sisters the state of Paris. Inform 
them of our cruel situation. Describe the riots 
and convulsions you have seen. Above all, 
assure them how dear they are to me, and how 
much I love them." 

At the word love, her majesty threw herself 
on a sofa, and Wept bitterly. 
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' The Priocess Elizabeth gave me a letter for 
her sister, and two for her aunts, to be delivered 
to them, if at Rome ; but if not, to be put 
under cover, and sent through the post at Rome 
to whatever place they might have made their . 
residence. 

I had also a packet of letters to deliver for the 
Princess Lamballe at Turin ; and another for the 
Duke de Serbelloni at Milan. 

Her majesty and the Princess Elizabeth. not 
only allowed me the honour to kiss their bands, 
but they both gave me their blessing, and good 
wishes for my safe return, and then left me 
with the Princess Lamballe. 

Her majesty had scarcely left the apartment 
of the princess, when I recollected she had for- 
gotten to give me the cipher and the key for the 
letters.* The princess immediately went to the 

* Madame Campan, Vol. II. page 176, aUudea to the 
queen's cipher, and repiesents very truly its being impossible 
to detect it ; for should the cipher or even the correspoodence 
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queen's apartmeot, and returned with them 
shortly after. 

" Now that we are alone," said her high- 
ness, " I will tell you what her majesty has 

be lost or taken, neither could be understood by any but die 
two persoBB bo corresponding. 

The cipher, however, which Madame Campan often 
assisted her majesty in copying, and which was selected 
from Paul and Virginia, was merely for the Paris cones- 
pondence, and principally for that of Bertrand de Holevillei 
different altogether from the one I allude to, and which waa 
only med by the queen in corresponding with hei Italian 
relations. This is still in my possession, and has been so 
ever since the unfortunate moment I am now describing. 

As this dpher may be a subject of some cariosi^ to my 
readers, I annex it. It can only be applied to the Italian 
language which has no k and no double vowels. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that Maria Antoinette corres- 
ponded almost exclusively in Italian. If well understood 
before band, with the possession of the key, the deciphering! 
after a little practice, becomes very easy. For instance, 
take for a key the word Lodovico ; and suppose that you 
wish to write die ciphers for the words " Haria Aniouia, 
Regina di Francia ;" set down the whole line, and imnie- 
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graciously commaoded me to signify to you, 
in her royal name. The queen commands me 
to say, that you are provided for, for life ; and 



diatety ovor each letter wTile the separate leltere of the key, 
or word LodoTJco, successively, thus — 

Keg- - LODOVIC OLODOVI COLO DOVICOLOD 
Suited MaEIA-ANTON I A-RBCINA-DI-FKANCI A. 

TbcD in the first alphabet of the large initials of ibe Cipher, 
(see the beginning of the volume) the leUer L muB( be sought, 
and on the transversal line being traced for M it will be 
found in the same square with q, which must be set down ; 
then in (he lai^e initials look for O, and A will he found in 
the small square with t, put T down, and proceed, in the 
same manner, with each letter of the key and subject, the 
result will be — 
QTBQ Y-R A A IPXT-QXTQHT-OQ-QANFTQN 
Ob receiving this, the person with whom it has bee» 
agreed to correspond by the word Lodovico as the key, will 
apply the separate letters of the word to decipher it, and 
taking L of the key large initials, will seek on the transver- 
sal lines for the cipher Q which will he found with M ; in the 
same manner o and T produce a ; D and B = R ; o and Q 
= I ; V and r = a ; i and B = A, &c so that the deci- 
phering will be 

HabIA ANTONIA RBOINA DI FBANCIA. 
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that, on the first vacancy which may occur, 
she intends fixing you at court. 

" Therefore, 7nia cara Inglesina, take espe- 
cial care what you are about, and obey her 
majesty's wishes when you are absent, as inn- 
plicitly as you have hitherto done all her corn- 
mauds during your abode near her. You are 
not to write to any one. No one is to be made 
acquainted with your route. You are not to 
leave Paris in your own carri^e. It will be 
sent afler you by your man servant, who is to 
join you at Chalons on the Saoue. 

" I have further to inform you, that her 
majesty, the queen, on sending you the cipher, 
has at the same time, graciously condescended 
to add these presents, as further marks of her 
esteem." 

Her highness then showed me a most beauti- 
ful gold watch, chain and seals.* 

* It waa a very baodsome repeater, set round with dia- 
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" These," said she, placing them with her 
own hands, " her majesty desired me to put 
round your neck in testimony of her regard." 

At the same time, her highness presented me, 
on her own part, with a beautiful pocket-book, 
the covers of which were of gold enamelled, 
with the word Souvenir in diamonds on one 
side, and a lai^e cipher of her own initials on 
the other. The first page contained the names 
of the queen and her^ royal highness the 
Princess^Elizabeth, in their own hand-writmg. 
There was a check in it on a Swiss banker, at 
Milan, of the name of Bonny.* 



monds and pearls ; and the chain and seals set with 
beautiful gems. 

• The greater part of the time I resided in Milan, I waa 
ent«rt^ned at the house of this banker, although the check 
was of no use to me. Payment was refused in consequence 
of what happened at Paris on UielOthof August; bat 
M. Bonny gave me what money I wanted on my owH 
signature, an apartment in his house, and the use of his 
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Having given me thqse invaluable tokens, 
her highness proceeded with ber instructions. 

table, for all of which he was handsomely remunerated, od 
Hty aRiral at Naples, through the means of Sir 'WiUiani 
Hamilton, npoa whose kindness I was thrown by the loss 
of a trunk containing all my valuables and money. This 
disaster occurred between Acqua Pendenti and Monte Rosi- 
My servant, who generally had his feet on the carriage box 
containing the trunk, had been sent on before to order 
horses, that I might reach Rome in the day time. It was 
during this interval that the trunk was cut away, that 
part of the Roman states firou the Afaittria being oaly 
inbabited by notorious assassins and common thieves, under 
the protection of some cardinal or other, as was the practice 
then. Had it not been for the kindueaa of the good Dutehess 
de Paoli, who resided at the Fontana de Trevl, I should have 
been very much embarrassed, when I arrived at Rome, to 
have got on to Naples. Indeed, I must do the Italian 
nobility the justice to say, that I generally met with die 
greatest hospitality firom them everywhere; and even the 
Dutchess de Strozzi, of Florence, when she heard of the 
accident, wrote to me at Naples, offering her assistance, 
which I declined, though very grateful for such testimoDies 
of esteem from a mere letter of iotroductioD, 
Though Sir William Hamilton used every exertion in his 
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" At Chalons, " continued she, " mia cara, 
your man servant will perhaps bring you other 
letters. Take two places in the stage for your- 
self and your femme de chambre, in her name, 
and give me the memorandum, that our old 
friend the driver may procure the pass-porta*. 
You must not be seen ; for there is no doubt 
that Danton has given the police a full descrip- 
tion of your person. Now go and prepare : we 
shall see each other t^n before your depar- 
ture." 

Only a few minutes afterwards, my man ser- 
vant came to me to say, that it would be some 
hours before the stage would set off, and that 
there was a lady in her carriage waiting for me 
in the Bois de Boulogne. I hastened thither. 

power, with the Roman authorities, to regain my property, 
nothing more was ever heard of the matter, nor did I 
recover the most tri6iog artir.le. Yet the two postillions were 
known as common thieves, having been detected in attempt- 
ing die same on another English family, only eight days 
previous. 
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What was my surprise on finding it was the 
princess. I now saw her for the last time ! 

Let me pass lightly over this sad moment. 
I must not, however, dismiss the subject, with- 
out noticing the visible changes which had 
taken place in the short space of a month, in 
the appearance of all these illustrious prin- 
cesses. Their very complexions were no longer 
the same, as if grief had changed the whole 
mass of their blood. The queen, in particular, 
from the month of July, to the second of 
August, looked ten years older. The other two 
princesses were really worn out with fatigue, 
anxiety, and the want of rest, as, during the 
whole month of July, they scarcely ever slept, 
for fear of being murdered in their beds, and 
only threw themselves on them, now and then, 
without undressing. The king, three or four 
times in the night, would go round to their 
different apartments, fearful they might, be 
destroyed in their sleep, and ask, "Etes vout 
Id ?" when they would answer him firom within* 
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Notts sommes encore id.* Indeed, if, when na- 
ture was exhausted, sleep by chance came to 
the relief of their worn out and languid frames, 
it was only to awaken them to fresh horrors, 
which constantly threatened the convulsion, by 
which they were finally annihilated. 

It would be uncandid in me to be silent 
concerning the marked difference I found in the 
feelings of the two royal sisters of her majesty. 

I had never had the honour before to execute 
any commissions for her royal highness the 
Dutchess of Parma, and, of course, took that 
city in my way to Naples. 

I did not reach Parma till after the horrors 
which had taken place at the Tuilleries on the 
10th of August. 1792. The whole of the unfor- 
tunate royal family of France were then lodged 

* This fact was mentioned to me by a confidential person, 
who often remained in tine apartment during Ibe day, while 
her highness would herself repose upon a couch. 
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in the Temple. Tbere was not a feeling heart in 
Europe unmoved at their afflicting situation. 

I anived at Colomo, the country residence of 
the Dutchess of Parma, just as her royal high- 
ness was going out on horseback. 

I ordered my servant to inform one of the 
pages, that I came by express from Paris, and 
requested the honour to know when it would 
be convenient for her royal highness to allow 
me a private audience, as I was going, post 
haste, to Rome and Naples. Of course, I did 
not choose to tell my business either to my own 
or her royal highness 's servant, being in honour 
and duty bound to deliver the letter and the 
verbal message of her then truly unfortuirate 
sister, in person and in privacy. 

The meution of Paris, I saw, somewhat 
startled and confused her. Meantime, she 
came near enough to my carriage for me to say 
to her in German, in order that none of the 
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servants, French or Italian, might understand, 
that I had a letter to deliver into her own bands, 
without saying from whom. 

She then desired I' would alight, and she 
soon followed me ; and after having very gra- 
ciously ordered me some refreshments, asked 
me from whom 1 had been sent. 

I delivered her majesty's letter. Before she 
opened it, she exclaimed, " Dio.' tuttoiper- 
dtUok troppo tarda Oh, God ! all tslost, it is too 
late !" I then gave her the cipherand the key. In 
a few minutes I enabled her to decipher the let- 
ter. On getting through it, she again exclaimed, 
"E tutto inutile! it is entirely useless ! I am afraid 
they are all lost, i am sorry you are so situated 
as not to allow of your remaining here to rest 
from your fatigue. Whenever you come to 
Parma, I shall be glad to see you." 

She then took out her pocket handkerchief, 
sbed a few tears, and said, that as circumstances 
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were now so totally chatted, to answer the 
letter might only commit her, her sister, and 
myself; but that if affairs took the turn she 
vnshed, no doubt, her sister would write again. 
She then mounted her horse, and wished me a 
good journey ; and 1 took leave, and set off for 
Rome. 

I must confess, that the conduct of the 
Dutchess of Parma appeared to me rather cold, 
if not unfeeling. Perhaps she was afraid of 
showing too much emotion, and wished to 
encourage the idea, that princesses ought 
not to give way to sensibility, like common 
mortals. 

But how different was the conduct of the 
Queen of Naples I She kissed the letter ; sh* 
bathed it with her tears ! Scarcely could she 
allow herself time to decipher it.. At every 
sentence she exclaimed, " Oh, my dear, oh, my 
adored sister ! What will become of her [ 
My brothers are now both no more ! Surely 
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she will sooD be liberated I" Then, turning 
suddenly to me, she asked with eagerness, " Do 
you not think she will ? Oh, Maria, Maria! why 
did she not fly to Vienna ? Why did she not come 
to me instead of writing ? Tell me, for God's 
sake, all you know!" 

I said, I knew nothing further of what had 
taken place at Paris, having travelled nighband . 
day, except what I had beard from the different 
coiiriers, which I had met and stopped on my 
route; but I hoped to be better informed by Sir 
William Hamilton, as all my letters were to be 
sent from France to Turin, and thence, on to 
Sir William, at Naples ; and if I found no let- 
ters with him, I should immediately set off and 
return to Turin, or Milan, to be as near France 
as possible for my speedy return, if necessary. 
I ventured to add, that it was my earnest 
prayer, that all the European sovereigns would 
feel the necessity of interesting themselves for 
the royal family of France, with whose fate the 
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fete of monarchy throughout Europe might be 
iQterwoveo. 

"Oh, God of Heaven!" cried the queen- 
" All that dear family may ere now have been 
murdered! Perhaps, they are already num- 
bered among the dead! Oh, my poor, dear, 
beloved Maria! Oh, I shall go frantic! I must 
send for General Acton." 

Wringing her hands, she pulled the bell, and 
in a few minutes the general came. On his 
entering the apartment, she flew to him like one 
deprived of reason. 

" There !" exclaimed she. " There! Behold 
the fatal consequences I " showing him the let- 
ter. " Louis the XVI. is in thestateof Charles 
the First of England, andmy sister willcertainly 
be murdered." 

" No, no, no!" exclaimed the general. "Some- 
thing will be done. Calm yourself, madam," 
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Then, turning to me. "When," said he, "did 
you leave Paris ?" 

" When all was lost !" interrupted the queen. 

" Nay," cried the general ; " pray let me 
speak. All is not lost, you will find : have but 
a little patience." 

" Patience!" said the queen. " For two years 
I have heard of ncAhing else: Nothing ' has 
been done for these unfortunate beings." She 
then threw herself into a chair. " Tell him ! " 
cried she to me : "tell him! tell him!" — 

I then informed the general> that I had left 
Paris on the second of August, but did not 
believe at the time, though the deuly riots were 
horrible, that such a catastrophe could have 
occurred so soon as eig^t days aliter. 

The queen was now quite exhausted, and 
General Acton irang the bell for the^ lady in 
y2 
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waiting, who entered accompanied by the 
Dutchess Curigliano Marini, and they assisted 
her majesty to bed. 

"When she bad retired, "Do not," said the 
general to me, "do not go to Sir William's to 
night. He is at Caserte. You seem too much 
fatigued." 

" More from grief," replied I, "and reflection 
on the fetal consequences that might result to 
the great personages 1 have so lately left, than 
from the journey." 

" Take my advice," resumed he. " You had 
much better go to bed and rest yourself. You 
look very ill." 

I did as he recommended, and went to the 
nearest hotel I could find. I felt no ^tigue of 
mind or body till I had got into bed, where I 
was confined for several days with a most 
violent fever. During ray illness I received 
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every attention both from the court, and our 
Ambassador and Lady Hamilton, who kindly 
visited me every day. The Queen of Naples I 
never again saw till my return in 1793, after the 
murder of the Queen of France; and I am glad 
I did not, for her agony would have acted anew 
upon my disordered frame, and might have 
proved fatal. 

I was certainly somewhat prepared for a dif- 
ference of feeling between the two princesses, 
as the unfortunate Maria Antoinette, in the 
letters to the Queen of Naples, always wrote, 
" to my much beloved sister, the Queen of the 
two Sicilies, &c.," and to the other, merely, 
"to the Dutchess of Parma, &c." But I could 
never have dreamt of a difference so little 
flattering, under such circumstances, to the 
Dutchess of Parma. 
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Tenth of August at Paiia. — Mandat slain. — The roysl iimuly 
«aespe to (he hall of Aseembly. — ^Trandferred to the Toil- 
Ifldes, — Imprisoned in the Temple. — False infonnatioa to 
g«t the female attend ants lemored. — ^The Prioceu 
Lamballe sees the queea foi the taat time. — Her examina- 
doD before the authorities. — Is trangferred with others to 
the prison de La Force. — Maasacre of the prisons. — 
Efforts of the Duke of Penthiivre, to preserve the 
Princess Lamballe, innocently defeated. — ^The princess 
qneidoned by the bloody tribunal.— ^Talc^i out before the 
mob.— Kcceives the first stab from a mulatto, whom A& 
had broug;ht up. — Her head severed from ber body, and 
paraded on. a pole. — The body stripped and exposed to 
incredible brutality, — ^The head taken by the mob to the 
Temple. — Bffect of the circumstance on her majesty. — 
A serraDt maid of the editor's dies of fright at seeing iL 
— Effect of the procession of the I>uke of Orleans and 
his mistress. — Visit of the editor to the cemetry of La 
Madeleine, some years after, 

Fkom the moment of my departure from Paris 
on the 2nd of August, 1792, the tragedy 
hastened to its denouement. On the night of 
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the 9th the tocsin was sounded, and the king 
and the royal family looked upon their fate as 
sealed. Notwithstanding the personal firmness 
of his majesty, he was a coward for others. He 
dreaded the responsibility of ordering blood to 
be shed, even in defence of his nearest and 
dearest interests. Petion, however, had given 
the order to repel force by force to Mandat, 
who was murdered upon the steps of the Hotel- 
de-Ville. It has been generally supposed, that 
Petion had received a bribe, for not ordering 
the cannon against the Tuilleries on the night of 
the 9th, and that Mandat was massacred by the 
agents of Petion, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing all proof, that he was only acting under the 
instructions of the Mayor. 

I shall not undertake to judge of the pro- 
priety of the king's impression, that there was 
no safety from the insurgents but in the hall, 
and under the protection of the Assembly. 
Had the members been well disposed tov<rards 
him, the event might-have proved very different. 
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But there is ooe tbiog certain. The queen 
would never have coDsented to this step, but to 
save the king, and her innoceDt children. She 
would have preferred death to the humiliatioa 
of being under obligations to her sworn enemies ; 
but she was overcome by the king declaring, 
with tears in his eyes, that he would not quit 
the palace without her. The Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Lamballe fell at her feet. — implored 
her majesty to obey the king, and assured her 
there was no alternative between instant death, 
and refuge from it in the Assembly. " Well," 
said the queen, " if our lot be death, let us 
away to receive it with the national sanction." 

X need not expatiate on the succession of 
horrors, which now overwhelmed the royal 
sufferers. Their confinement at the Feuillans, 
and their subsequent transfer to the Temple, 
are all topics sufficiently enlarged upon by 
many who were actors in the scenes to which 
they led. The Princess Lamballe was, while it 
was pennitted, the companion of their captivity. 
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But the consolatioD of her society was consi- 
dered too great to be continaed. Her fate had 
DO doubt been predetermined; and, unwiUir^ 
to await the slow proceedings of a trial, which 
it was thought politic should precede the mur- 
der of her royal mistress, it was found necessary 
to detach her from the wretched inmates of the 
Temple, in order to have her more completely 
within the control of the miscreants, who hated 
her for her virtues. The expedient was resorted 
to, of casting suspicion upon the conespoQdence, 
which her highness kept up with the exterior of 
the prison, for the purpose of obtaining such 
necessaries as were required, in consequence of 
the utter destitution, in which the royal family 
retired from the Tuilleries. Two men, of the 
name of Devin and Priquet, were bribed to 
create a suspicion, by their informations against 
the queen's female attendant. The first declared, 
that, on the 18th of August, while he was on 
duty near the cell of the king, he saw a female, 
about eleven o'clock in the day, come from a 
room in the centre, holdbg in one hand three 
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letters, and with the other cautiously opening 
the door of the right-band chamber, wheoce she 
presently came back without the letters, and 
returned into the centre chamber'. He further 
asserted, that twice, when this female opened 
the door, he distinctly saw a letter half written, 
and every evidence of an eagerness to hide it 
from observation. The second inforniant, 
Priquet, swore, that, while on duty as morning 
sentinel on the gallery between the two towers, 
he saw. through the window of the central cham- 
ber, a female writing with great earnestness and 
alarm, during the whole time he was on guard. 

All the ladies were immediately summoned 
before the authorities. The hour of the separa- 
ration between the princess and her royal friend 
accorded with the solemnity of the circum- 
stance. It was nearly midnight When they were 
torn asunder, and they never met again. 

The examinations were all separate. That . 
of the Princess Lamballe was as follows : 
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Q. Your name? 

A. Marie-Th^rfese- Louise de Savoy, Bourbon 
Lamballe. 

Q. What do you know of the events which oc- 
curred on the 10th of August ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Where did you pass that day? 

A. As a relative, I followed the king to the 
National Assembly. 

Q. Were you in bed on the night of the ninth 
and tenth ? 

A. No. 

Q. Where were you then? 

A. Inmy apartments at the chateau. 
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Q. Did you not go to the apartments of the' 
king in the course of that night ? 

A. Finding there was a likelihood of a commo- 
tion, I went thither towards one in the 
morning. 

Q. You were aware then, that the people had 
ariaen? 

A. I learnt it, from hearing the tocsin. 

Q, Did you see the Swiss and National 
Guards, who passed the night on the ter- 
race? 

A. I was at the window, but saw neither. 

Q. Was the king in his apartment, when you 
went thither ? 

A. There were a great number of persons in ^e 
room, but not the king. 
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Q. Did you know of the mayor of Paris being 

attheTuilleries? 

A. I heard he was there. 

Q. At what hoar did the king go to the National 
Assembly ? 

A. Seven. 

Q. Did he not, before he went, review the 
troops? Do you know the oath he made 
them swear ? 

A. I never heard of any oath. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of cannon being 
mounted, and pointed in the apartments ? 



Q. Have you ever seen Messrs. Mandat and 
d'Afiry in the chateau 1 
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A. No. 

Q. Do you know the secret doors of the Tu- 
iUeries ? 

A. I know of no such doorsi 

Q. Have you not, since you have been in the 
Temple, received and written letters, which 
you sought to send away secretly ? 

A. I have never received or written any letters, 
excepting such as have been delivered to the 
municipal officer. 

Q. Do you know any thing of an article of 
furniture, which is making for Madame 
Elizabeth? 

A, No. 

<}. Have you not recently received some devo- 
tional books ? 
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Q. What are the books which you haTe at the 
Temple ? 

A. I have noDe. 

Q. Do you know any thing of a barred stair- 
case? 

^. No. 

Q. What general officers did you ' see at the 
Tuilleries. on the night of the ninth and 
tenth? 

A. I saw no general officers, I only saw M. 
Roederer. 

For thirteen hours was her highness, with 
her female companions in misfortune, exposed 
to these absurd forms, and to the gaze of insult- 
ing and malignant curiosity. At length, about 
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the middle of the day, they were told, that it 
was decreed, that they should be detained till 
further orders, leaving them the choice of pri- 
sons, between that of la Force and of la Sulp^- 
trifere. 

Her highness immediately decided on the 
former. It was at first determined, that she 
should be separated from Madame de Tourzcl, 
but humanity so far prevailed, as to permit the 
consolation of her society, with that of others 
of her friends and fellow- sufferers, and for a 
moment the princess enjoyed the only comfort 
left to her, that of exchanging sympathy with 
her partners in affliction. But the cell to which 
she was doomed proved her last habitation 
upon earth. 

On the first of September the Marseillois 
began their murderous operations. Three hun- 
dred persons in two days massacred upwards of 
a thousand defenceless prisoners, confined under 
the pretext, of mal-practices against the state. 
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or rather devotedness to the royal canse. The 
spirit which produced the massacres of the 
prisons at Paris, extended them through the 
principal towns and cities all over France. 

Even the universal interest felt for the Prin- 
cess Lamballe was of no avail against this 
phrenzy. I remember once (as if it were 
from a presentiment of what was to occur) 
the king observing to her, " I never knew 
any but fools and sycophants, who could keep 
themselves clear from the lash of public cen- 
sure : how is it then that you, my dear princess, 
who are neither, contrive to steer your bark on 
this dangerous coast, without running against 
the rocks, on which so many good vessels like 
your own have been dashed to pieces ?" " Oh, 
sire, " replied her highness, " my time is not 
yet come — I am not dead yet ! " Too sooOi 
and too horribly her hour did come ! 

The butchery of the prisons was now com- 
menced. The Duke de Penthi^vre set every 

VOL. II. z 
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engine in operation, to save his beloved daugh- 
ter-in-law. He sent for Manuel, who was then 
Procurevr of Paris. The duke declared, that 
half his fortune shoald be MaDifel's, if he could 
but save the Princess Lamballe, and the ladies 
who were io the same prison with her, from the 
general massacre. Manuel promised the duke 
that he would imtantly set about removing 
,them all from the reach of the blood-hunters. 
He began with those whose removal was least 
likely to attract attention, leaving the Princess 
Lamballe* from motives of policy, to the last. 

Meanwhile, other messengers had been dis- 
patched to different quarters, for fear of liulure 
with Manuel. It was discovered by one of 
tiieee, that the atrocious tribunal,* who sat in 
mock judgment upon the tenants of these 
gloomy abodes, after satiating themselves 
with every studied insult they could de- 
vise, were to pronounce the word " libre !" 

• ThlbUdtM> B«bat, Siawoin, &c. 
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It was aaturally presumed, that the predeslioed 
victims, on hearing this temptiDg sound, and 
seeing the doors at the same moment set open 
by the clerks of the infamous coutt, Would dart 
off in exultation, and, fahcying themselves 
liberated, rush upon the knives of the barbarians, 
who were outside^ in waiting for their blood! 
Hundreds were thus slaughtered. 

To save the princeM frotn auch a sacrifice, it 
was projected to prevent her fl-om appearing 
before the tribunal, and abelief was encouraged, 
that means would be devised to elude the 
necessity. The perdon who interested himself 
for her safety contrived to cotivey a letter con- 
taining thefie words: " Let what will happen, 
for God's sake, do not quit yuUr cell. You 
will be spared. Adieu." 

Manuel however, who knew not of this cross 
arrangement, was better infbrmed than it£ pro- 
jector. He was aware it would be impossible 
fiH- her highness to' escape fh^rii' appearing 
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before the tribuoal. He had already removed 
her companions: The Prioceaa Tarente, the 
Marchioness Tourzel, her daughter, and others. 
yrete in safety. But when, true to his promise, 
he went to the Princess Lamballe, she would 
not be prevailed upon to quit her cell. There 
was no time to parley. The letter prevailed, 
and her fate was inevitable. 

The massacre had begun at day-break. The 
fiends had been some hours busy in the wortc 
of death. The piercing shrieks of the dying 
victims brought the princess and her remaining 
compEmion upon their knees, in fervent prayer 
for the souls of the departed- The messengers 
of the tribunal now appeared. The princess 
was compelled to attend the summons. She 
went, accompanied by her faithful female 
attendant. 

A glance at the seas of blood, of which she 
caught a glimpse upon her way to tbe court, 
had nearly shocked her even to sudden death. 
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Would it had I — She staggered, but was sus- 
tained by her compamoD. Her courage tri- 
umphed. She appeared before the gore-stained 
tribunes. 

After some questions of mere form, her high- 
ness was commanded to swear, to be faitiiful to 
the new order of govemment, and to hate the 
king, the queen, and royalty. 

'* To the first," replied her highness, " I 
willingly submit. To the second, how can I 
acoede? There is nothing of which I can 
accuse the royal family. To hate them is 
against my nature. They are my sovereigns. 
They are my friends and relations. I have 
served them for many years, and never hare I 
found reason for the slightest complaint." 

The princess could no longer articulate. . She 
fell into the arms of her attendant. The fatal 
signal was pronounced. She recovered, and, 
crossing the court, of the prison, which was 
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bfttbed with tKe Uood of nmtU^ted viefims, 
iaTolunt&rily exclaimed, "Gracious Heaven! 
MTb&t a sight is this!" and fell into a fit. 

Nearest to her in the mob stood a mulatto, 
vfUom she had caused to be baptized, educated, 
wd maintained ; but whom» from ill conduct,diie 
bad Utt^rly.Qxcluded firom her presence. This 
miscreant struck at her with his halbert. The 
blow removed her cap. Her luxuriant hair (as if 
to hide her angelic beauty from the sight of the 
murderers, presping tiger.Uke ground to poUnte 
that form, the virtues of which equalled its physi- 
cal perfection), her luxuriant hair fell around and 
veiled her a moment from view.* An individual, 
to whom I wasiK^ly allied, seeing the miscre- 
ants somewhat staggered, sprang forwEU'd to the 
rescue ; but the mulatto wounded him.t The 

* This circiuuBtance was related to me by a person, who 
knew Uie princess from her childhood, long beroie she left 
Turin. 

t This person followed her remuns for a conNderable 
distance, but the loss of blood prevented bhn from weeing; 
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princess was Imt to idl feeliag. from the dk>- 
ment the monster first struck at her. But the 
demons would not quit their prey. She 
expired gashed with woands. 

Scarcely was the breath out of her body, 
when the murderers cut off her head.* One 
party of them fixed it, like that of the vilest 

th« horrors whidi ensued. He left France very bchiii alter, 
and died at Naples. Hp himself related these particnlan, 
(o Sir William HamiltoD, from whom I bo^ them la 1783. 

* It may lot be minUMsting to uy iMden-'to learn the 
peculiar ciroDBalaiiQea nrier vkioh I Jmowim poawMad-vf 
the detaib, which are here recorded. 

Whea I was uaidiBg ia Paris, n 18M, I f^avaciram, 
I thought Bomtidiiug teemed waMtliif orwioag,- lAenenr T 
tet a day paas wiAout paying asy davotioaa'to HtvOiaaattt^ 
de la Madeleine, which contained the'iOBaine of aMsa of 
the royal martyrs. 

One day, when I was in this sacred m^tt, I was mnoh 
aorprisad at being accoatad by two men. They naked ne 
what I was doing there. 

I at firtt looked at thMn in <aileBoe, but mUti- Ibat aon- 
taMptaoMS Btnnitau, wtaA spoke more plain^ tha» aay 
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-taitor, <m an immense pole, and bore it in 
triumph all over Paris ; while another divisioD 

lutguftge could ntter. Thpy repeated their qneatioo in * 
tone of more authority. 

It wu just at the time when Bonaparte bad compelled the 
ItaliwH to offer him the Consulship of Italy. 

I answered, that I did not know what right they had to 
interrupt the living, who was only aeelring n qniet retreat 
among the dead. 

"Yes,' said they, "but you are seeking curiously among 
die dead, which induces us to think all is notas it should be. 
Who are you t What is your business in Paris ?" 

1 told them, that I wished to know, before I satisfied their 
HnpeitiDent curiosity, what rif^t they had thus to interrogate 
me. 

" Tlie right of fathoming suspidons appeafances," r^ied 
they. " We bave obserred you, madam, often and often. ' 
Vou always come hither alone. Your head and face are 
ioTariably concealed." 

" For that very reason you should not have di8lutl>ed my 
privacy. Being alone, what can you feat from me ? Hy 
being veiled is to avoid impertinent curiosity,' like that whiofa 
you now exercise." 

Suing that I was not to be intimidated, they became mere 
traolabte, and sud, " We do not come here withoutwders. 
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«f the outrageous cannibals were occupied 
in tearing her clothes piecemeal, from her 



We hare long watched yoar motions. Yoa always stand 
over a particular grve. What do you seek there? lime 
hits destroyed every vestige ; why, when die was pat into 
the ground, Qod rest hw poor soul ! there was a hundred 
weight of lime cast npou her body, that it might the more 
rapidly consume itself." 

" Whose body do yon mean T exclaimed I. " Whcwe?" 
answered one of Uie men, — " Why, do yon think me so 
ignorant as not to knowT" "Ah," continued, he, putting 
a haodkerohief to his face to dry the tears that were falling 
— " Ah, I knew that unfortunate queen 1 and I knew also 
her unfortunate friend" — 

" Tie Princess Lamballe?" cried 1. 

" To be sure I did !" 

" Cwi you give me any information, by which I may t>e 
enabled to pay that deplored victim the same tribute of 
devotion, which I have offered to this?" 

"Ah! madam!" answered the man, " if I had been able 

to hava found her precious body, I should not now be a 

police officer. The Duke de Pen thifevre offered any money 

for it, if it could have been found and brought to the curate ' 

. of die parish, or his chaplain, for burial ; but it was impot- 
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mangled owpse. Tbe beauty of that fono, 
though headlegfi, wutikt^, and reeklag with 

sible to ascOTtain it from the otimber of victims that were 
hwtped conAiMdly oie npoR anotker. Mftnuel, roa^ w lie 
wms, net having Moceeded m saving Iwr lAve, though At 
^Ae hmi psid tnm nonifieentty to do bo, cnerlfld all Ub 
widMffity to bring the eorpae to burial) and haviag, Iry ^is 
auxie^ for its recovery, nearly coflmittod bimsetf to ibe 
bloody tribunal of hii companions, he was obliged to give 
up the pursuiL If the mnrderers had not stripped her of all 
her clothes, ve should have been able to have ideati6«d 
tbe body from some part of her linen, but not a fag was left 
1^ whioh she could be dtsUoguiohed from h«r folhw^ 
ntrtyn." 

I wa« chilled with horror at this description, when ose of 
the men said, "Hadam, I was one of the late king^ game- 
keepers, and afterwards employed by that anfertuaate queen 
in tbe grounds of Triaaon. Often, very often, ban I had 
the honour of presentiBg her majesty and tbe PrineoH «f 
Lamballe with bunches of roses aad myitle 1" 

" Ah t" interrupted tbe other, the tears standing in hu 
eyes, — " Ood Teet tiieir poor sooU t 1%ere are mo suOh 
womon sow ia France 1" — 

" Do you indeed Aink soT" 

'* Y««, yes," said his com p a ai wi, "you may believe 
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the bot blood of their foul erimes,— bow shall 1 
I describe it ?— excited that atrocious excess of 

bim, nadBtD. He slao waa no old aeiTftiit of the royBl 
tenily." 

While I was thus inteieitiiigly engaged with these two 
nen, who had complvtely OTerceme my first ODfavoureble 
impressioD, the Duke SerbeUoni's oarriage drew up, and set 
that Dobleman down at the door of tbe church. 

I ^ould explain, that die duke was a particular friend. 
I had heen indebted to the unfortunate princess for my intro- 
duRtion to his gntce at Milan, on my first being commis 
sioned to go to Italy. To him also I owe die first 
knowledge of my present husband, to whose family he 
recommended me, when J visited Venice, on die way to 
Naples, where I had been thrown into a dangerous illness 
by the fatal intelligence of her faighness's murder. But 
for tins eveil, by whidi all my futare prospects were anni- 
hilated, I should ne*er have changed my condition with- 
out her consent, though 1 have never known ought but 
hapfHoeas in the uaion for which I asked no sanction but 
my own. 

But to quit this digression— Tlie duke, whom I had not. 
long left with my huiband and some others at my lodging - 
in the fiotel Boston, Rue yivienne, seemed surprised to 
find me at subh a place, and espeoially in such company. 
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luBt, which impelled these hordes of assassins 
to satiate their demoniac passions upon the 
remains of this virtuous angel ! 

"Cosa mai fatte qui?' "Whftt are you doing here?" 
cried he in Italian. 

I told him, it wu one of my daily haunts ; when the two 
men, who knew the dake, asked, "Sir, will yon be au- 
swerabte Tor this lady's appearance to-morrow at the office 
of the police!" 

The duke answered in the nArmatiTe ; and we left the 
place and the men, with whom I should have been happy 
to have had a longer confersation. 

This wish was gratified in a few days. Fouchfe being sa- 
tisfied with the Duke Serbellooi's explanation of my dmrch- 
yard adventure, sent these very men back to me, with a 
note, signifying that I had no occasion to appear at his 
office ; but at the same time advising me to abstun from 
visiting la Madeleine ; vld advice which, malgri mot, I at- 
tended to. 

From this second interview with the men, I gleaned the 
above details of horror. I fainted during the shocking nar- 
rative. I could not listen to learn how Ais most inbmona, 
most atrocious scene ended ; and it has loo. deeply affected 
me ever since to allow of ray making any further inquiries, 
as to where the insulted form of this transcendent lovetiueis 
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Is there a deed in the history of the most 
savage nations, which bears a parallel in 
brutality ? 

This incredible crime being perpetrated, the 
wretches fastened ropes round the body, arnu> 
and tegs, and dragged it naked through the 
streets of Paris, till no vestige remained by 
which it could be distinguished as belonging to 
the human species; and then left it among the 
hundreds of innocent victims of that awful day, 
who were heaped up to putrify in one confused 
and disgusting mass. 

The head was reserved for other purposes of 
cruelty and horror. It was first borne to the 
Temple, beneath the windows of the royal pri- 
soners. The wretches who were hired daily to 
insult them in their dens of misery, by pro- 
claiming all the horrors vomited from the na- 

and parity bad been deposited. But I have every reason 
to believe, that no inquiries could have been of Ibe leaat 
avail 
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tional Vesuvius, were commissioned to redouble 
their howls of what had befallen the Princess 
Lamballe.* The queen sprang up at the name 

* Tbese horrid circnmstances t bad from the Chevalier 
CMrj, who was tbv only aueodant allowed to asaist Loiris 
XVI. and Ua unhaftpy fatoilf , during their last captiTi^ ; 
bat who waa baniihed fron ibe Temple as soon as hia royal 
master was beheaded, and never permitted to tetum. 
Clery told me all this when I met him at Pyrmont, in 
Germany. He was . then in attendance upon the late 
Countess de Liale, wife of Louis XVIIl. at whose musical 
parties I had often the honour of assisttug, when on a visit 
to the beautiful Duchess de Guicbe. On returning to Paris 
from Germany, on my way back into Italy, I met the 
wife of Cl^, and ber friend H. Beanmond, both old 
friends of mine, who confirmed Clary's statement, and aa- 
sured me they were all for two years in hourly ezpeclatioa 
of being sent to the Place de Grfive, for execution. The 
death of Robespierre saved their lives. 

Madame Cl^ taught Marie- Antoinette to play upon the 
hup. Madame Beaumond was a natural daugfatw of'Lokis 
XV. I had often occasion to be in their agreeable society; 
and, as might be expected, their minds were stored widi the 
most authentic anecdotes uid information upon the to[»ca 
of the day. 
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of her friend. She heard subjoined to it, "la 
voilk en triomphe" and then came shouts and 
laughter. She looked out At a distance she 
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tiQued in the interior of the Temple, parading; 
the triumph of their assassination, until the 
shrieks of the Princess Elizabeth, at the state 
in which she saw the queen, and serious fears 
for the safety of the royal prisoners, aroused 
the commandant to treble the National Guard, 
and chase the barbarians to the outside, where 
they remained for hours. 

The head was then taken through the streets. 
By a singular circumstance it became the 
cause of immediate death to one who had been 
in my employ. The strange event happened 
as follows : — 

My English man servant, and the young girl 
who had accompanied me from France to Italy, 
were both taken very ill, from the violent heat 
we had suffered, from travelling night and day 
in the month of August, 1792. 1 was there- 
fore obliged to send them both back for the 
benefit of their native air, They reached Paris 
on the very day of the massacre. The first- 
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tbiDg the girl saw, od alighting from the dili- 
gence, was the bead of the well-kDown bene- 
fectress of her mistress. The fellow who was 
bearing it thrust it so near their &c@, that the 
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in the same maDner! Send it out of sight. 
Send it out of the palace, or I shall expire !" 

What further became of these precious re- 
mains has never transpired. The probability is, 
that, amid the sanguinary cannibal drunkenness, 
they w6re cast among the remains of the other 
victims ;'for though immense sums were offered, 
and repeated efforts made, to regain them, no 
traces ever could be discovered. 

Ah me ! What have I lost in this ill-starred 
princess ! More, more, than even a mother ! 
Oh, that I could but strew 6owers over her 
grave ! But even this little consolation has 
been rendered impossible.* 



*It WM reported, that Kapoleon, when be becsine ^npercH 
of France, reapecting the Tirtues of this illustriouB suffeier, 
ordered, in commemoration of thia event, the faneral rites 
to be performed in tbe parish where she had been bytchered, 
•■ the 3rd day of every September, Her biitlMky would 
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the green sod knows no deception. How often 
have I left the sons of mirth and gaiety paying 
libations to Bacchus, to pass an hour at the 
grave of Maria Antoinette, lamenting I could 
not enjoy the same consolation, and unburthen 
the. anguish of my soul in solemn prayer, over 
her martyred Mend. But she is above the 
reach of mortals. She is in Heaven ; she dwells 
where virtues like those of a Lamballe can 
alone find refuge against earthly venom. I 
well know I shall be harshly dealt with for my 
weakness, in thus pining after the remains of 
those who exist no longer; and I anticipate 
the lash of the literary rod. Yet I cannot 
withhold the tears of grateful recollection. Often 
have they lifted a load of oppression from my 
bosom : the scalding drops which parched my 
cheeks, as they fell tributary to her cruel fate, 
have given me as much relief as those which, 
at other times, have dimmed my eyes with 
laughter at her repartees. 

But away, busy, intruding memory I Lead 
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The murder of the Princes> Lamballe only prepBratory to 
other victims.— Death of the king. — Hii cheracter.—- 
Santeire. — Death of the queen, — Her frieadihipe uid 
character. — Death of the PrinoesB Elizabeth. — Duke of 
Oceans. — Hia death. — The dauphin. — Anecdote of the 
DutcheM d'Angoflleme. — Curious particulars of Bobes- 
pierre, Daridi and Carriere.— Concluding obserration. 

It now only remains for me to complete my 
record by a few facts and obserrations relating 
to the illustrious victims, who a short time sur- 
vived the Princess Lamballe. I shall add to 
this painful narrative some details, which have 
been mentioned to me concerning their re- 
morseless persecutors, who were not long left 
unpursued by just and awful retribution. Hav- 
ing done this, I shall dismiss the subject. . ' 
m 

The execrable and sacrilegious modem 
French Pharisees, who" butchered, on the Ist, 
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Sod, aud3rd of September 1792, all the prisoners 
at Paris, by these massacres only gave the signal 
for the more diabolical machiQatioos, which led 
to the destruction of the still more sacred vic- 
tims of the 21st of January, and the 16th of 
October, 1793, and the myriads who followed. 

The king himself never had a doubt with 
, regard to his ultimate fate. His only wish was 
to make it the means of emancipation for the 
queen and royal family. It was his intention 
to have appealed to the National Assembly upon 
the subject, after his trial. Such also was the 
particular wish of his saint-like sister, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who imagined, that an appeal 
under such circumstances could not be resisted. 
But the queen strongly opposed the measure, 
and his majesty said he should be loath, in the 
last moments of his painful existence, in any 
thing, to thwart one whom he loved so tenderly. 

He had long accustomed himself, when he 
spoke of thequeen, and royal infonts.in deference 
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to the temper of the times, only to say, " my 
wife and children." They, as he told Clery, 
formed a tie, and the only one remaining, which 
still bound him to earth ; their last embraces, he 
said, went so to his aching heart, that he could 
even yet feel there little hands clinging about 
him, {(nd see their streaming eyes, and hear 
their agonized and broken voices. The day 
previous to the &tal catastrophe, when permit- 
ted for the last time to see his family, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth whispered him, not for herself, 
but for the queen and his helpless innocents, to 
remember his intentions. He said he should 
not feel himself happy, if, in his last hour, be 
did not give them a proof of his paternal affec- 
tion, in obtaining an assurance, that the sacri- 
fice of his life should be the guarantee of their's. 
So intent was his mind upon this purpose, said 
Clery to me, that when his assassins came to 
. take him to the slaughtering place, he said " I 
hope my death will appease the nation ; and 
that my innocent family, who have suffered on 
my account, will now be released." 
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The ruffians answered, "The nation, always 
magnanimous, only seeks to punish the guilty ; 
you may be assured your family will be re- 
spected." Events have proved how well they 
kept their word. 

It was to fulfil the intention of recommending 
his family to the people with his dying breath, 
that he commenced the address upon the scaf- 
fold, when Santerre * ordered the drums to 
drown his last accents, and the axe to fall ! 

* In the year 1803, the high roads from Italy and 6er- 
mtuiy to France were in such a horrid state, that some parts 
of the French territory were absolutely impassable. Tlie 
toll-keepers had moat of them fled from their gates, having 
been repeatedly beaten by the carters, waggoners, post- 
boys, and diligence drivers, for making them pay, though the 
roads were so bad that vehicles were upset, limbs broken, 
carriages crashed, and lives lost Having eiperienced some 
very rongfa travelliDg, and not wishing to rain a very hand- 
some carriage, we determined to leave it to be conducted 
slowly by our servants, and took our seats in one of the 
diligences to B.h«inB. We had onl^ travelled a few paces 
when die diligence stopped, and took up an outside passen- 
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The Princess Elizabeth, and perhaps others 
of the royal prisoners, hoped he would have 
been reprieved, till Herbert, that real Pirt du 
ch^, with a smile upon his couotenaDce, came 
triumphantly to announce to the disconsolate 
family, that Louis was no morel — 



ger. A very heavy storm came on, and the master of the 
diligence opened die carriage door to let the outside passea- 
gar get in. Two gentlemen, who were seated between ui, 
the moment they saw the stranger's face, started, drew theii 
pist^b, jumped out, called the coachman, and swore the 
passenger should not enter, and that if he even attempted 
again to take his place in the same rehicle, they would blow 
out his brains. When the fellow found all reaistance vaiB, 
lie contented himself, after a good drubbing, to be left behind, 
and walked to his journey's end. The gentlemen having 
leiumed their places in the carriage, we natunUy inquired 
into the cause of all this bustle. We then learned, that the 
man who had been expelled from the coach was the wretch 
Santerre, who commanded the troops at Paris on the occa- 
sion abovementioned ; and who so cruelly ordered the drums 
to beat, io hasten the execution and prevent his dyii^ lunf'a 
last words from being heard. 
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The same fatal timidity, which pervaded his 
character, extended to liis manners. From being 
merely awkward, he at last became uncouth; 
but from the natural goodness of his heart, the 
nearest to him soon lost sightof hisungentleness, 
from the rectitude of his intentions, and, to 
parody the poet, saw his deportment in his 
feelings. 

Previous to the revolution, Louis XVI. was 
generally considered gende and affable, though 
never polished. But the numberless outrages, 
suffered by his queen, his family, his friends. 
and himself, especially towards the close of 
his career, soured him to an air of rudeness, 
utterly foreign to his nature and to his in- 
tention. 

It must not be forgotten, that he lived in a 
time of unprecedented di£Bculty. He was a 
lamb governing tigers. So far as his own per- 
sonal bearing is coacemed, who is there among 
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his predecessors, that, replaced upon the throne, 
would have resisted the vicissitudes brought . 
about by internal discord, rebellion, and riot, 
like himself? What said he, when one of the 
heterogeneous, plebeian, revolutionary assem- 
blies not only insulted him, but added to the 
insult a laugh? — " If you think you can govern 
better ; I am ready to resign," was the mild, but 
firm reply of Louis. How glorious would have 
been the triumph for the most civilized nation 
in the centre of Europe, had the insulter taken 
him at his word. When the experimentalists 
did attempt to govern, we all know, and have 
too severely felt, the consequences. Yet this 
unfortunate monarch has been represented to 
the world as imbecile, and taxed with wanting 
character, firmness, and fortitude, because he 
has been vanquished [ The despot conqueror 
has been vanquished since! Let the indul- 
gent father and affectionate husband put his 
hand upon his heart and say, were he now to 
choose a monarch between the two, whether 
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he would Dot feel himself 'safer and happier, 
under a king like Louis ? 

His acquirements were considerable. Hia 
memory* was remarkably retentive and well- 
stored; — a quality, I should infer from all I 
have observed, common to most sovereigns. 

"TbememorieaofkiDgs are, like those ofpUyers, alwajr* 
in aotioD aod rigorous, from hard exercise. This bculty in 
both cases may be independent of the higher powers of 
' intdlect Actors, though they know not the difference 
between topography and geography, and cannot tell whedier 
Spain be in Europe or Africa, yet hare memories so flexible, 
that they can study a part from rooming to night Thin 
makes me fancy the power of retention quite mechanical' 
The npplicadonof memory mnst of course depend on genius 
and education ; to further piore tbis, my humble opinion, 
in the year 1790 I had the honour to be in company with 
the Prince Haximilian.'at Paris, then in the French serrice ; 
when I came to Munich tn the year 1819, EQs Majesty, then 
king of BnTaria, did me the honour to recollect even & 
part qf the conversation, as well as remember ay per* 
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forget himself as to make their professors his 
boon compaoions. He loses ground wheoerer 
he places his inferiors on a level with himself. 
Men are estimated from the deference they pay 
to their own stations in society. The great 
Frederic of Prussia used to say, " I must show 
myself a king, because my trade is royalty." • 

It was only in destitution and anguish that 
the real character of Louis developed itself. 
He was firm and patient, utterly regardless of 
himself, but wrung to the heart for others, not 
even excepting his deluded murderers. Nothing 
could swerve him from his trust in heaven, 
and he left a glorious example c^ how far reli- 



* Though Frederic was sopassioaateljrfond of music and 
distinguished performers, yet he was very particular as to 
whom he admitted to his private concerts, and eren those 
who obtained the honour were never received upon terms of 
personal fomiliarity. The highest celebri^ was the only 
passport even to an introduction. From this he refused 
to allow Mademoiselle SchemelUng, afterwards the famous 
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gion can triumph over every calamity aDdevery 
insult this world has power to inflict.* 

Hadame Mara, to become a candidate, until one of her 
l>atrons, piqued at thti denial, caused her to sing to the 
wiDd-ioBtrumeDta in the kiogi's antichamber. Frederic, 
much surprised at her voice and execution, asked some 
one of the band if she understood music. — Being answered 
in the affirmative, he ordered her to be brought into the 
concert room. "Hiere he set before her one of his fiute 
concertos, which he knew she had never seen before. She 
sung it off hand. He instantly engaged her; and she be- 
came afterwards that great Mara, whom so many have 
imitated, but scarcely any havu equalled, and certainly 
none have surpassed. 

* I would not wish to be understood as under-rating the 
claims of genius, or as wishing to dusuade any one from 
conferring the high rewards to which it has a right to aspire. 
I am only speaking of state policy. Talents can never be 
too Buch apfffeciated and palronised. When a proper 
distinction is observed between the artist and his pro- 
tector, the patronage confers honour on the one, and ad- 
vantages on the other ; and great men of rank and biitb 
seldom lavish such attentions, without calculating upon an 
equivalent, either in amusement or in puUic appiobation : 
but how paltry is the compliment of a dinner, a supper, oi 

TOL. II. 2 B 
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There was a national guard, who, at the time 
of the imprisonment of the royal family, was 
looked upon as the most violent of jacobins and 
the sworn enemy of royalty. On that account 



wine, for the ilelight receiTed from Buperioi ability 1 Tliere- 
fore let me rather deooance j^lhtui enconraga |re»rTe in the 
rewards of merit. Any sovereign can draw his iword over 
the head of an individual and say, " Rise, Consin Prince : 
Cousin Duke! Lordl Knight l"-^ut he cannot with equal 
facility say, " Rise, Cousin Homer ■ Cousin Virgil ! Con- 
sin Horace 1" — He would be cozawd in the attempt Ood 
only can impart those gifts. If the ^rcat Creator has thought 
proper, in his divine wisdoni, to distinguish a smalt claas of 
men from the great mass of speaking animals, lurely mor- 
tals cannot dispense with admiring those whom proTid«nce 
basso eminently marked out for Ifaeir models. But it seldom 
happens that political and literary distinctions can be recon- 
■ ciled, and thence (he iaeipediency of potentates making 
companions and confidants of those whom tbey admire. 
Besides, it is rare that the highest desert attains the highest 
notice. Too often does merit in an humble garb feel the 
bleak winter in a garret, while the superficial impostor, for a 
song and a laugh, is gorgeously fed in the sunshine of royal 
fsTOur, eiipecially if of foreign import. 
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enabled to caution the illustrious prisoners 
never to betray any emotion at wbat he read , 
and to rely upon his doing his best to soften 
the rigour of their fate. 

The individual of whom I speak communi- 
cated these circumstances to me himself. He 
declared also, that the Duke of Orleans came 
frequently to the Temple, during the imprison- 
ment of Louis XVI. but always in disguise; 
and never till within a few days after the mur- 
der of the poor king, did he disclose himself. 
On that occasion be had bribed the men, who 
were accustomed to light the fires, to admit 
him in their stead, to the apartment of the 
Princess Elizabeth. He found her on her 
knees, in fervent prayer for the departed soul 
of her beloved brother. He performed this 
office, totally unperceived by this predestined 
victim ; but his courage was subdued by her - 
piety. He dared not extend the stratagem to 
the apartment of the queen. On leaving the 
angelic princess, he was so overcome by 
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not yet satisfied? — Must he even satiate his 
barbarous brutality, with being an eye- witness 
of the horrid state into which he has thrown 
us ? Save me," continued her majesty, " Oh 
save me, from contaminating my feeble sight, 
which is almost exhausted, nearly parched up 
for the loss of my dear husband, by looking on 
him! — Oh, death! come, come and release me 
from such a sight !" 

"Luckily," observed the guard tome, "it 
was the hour of the general jail dinner, and we 
were alone; otherwise I should infallibly have 
been discovered, as my tears fell ^ter than 
those of the queen, for really her's seemed to 
be nearly exhausted. However," pursued he, 
'* that Orleans, did see the queen, and that the 
queen saw him, I am very sure. From what 
passed between them in the month of July 
1793, she was hurried off from the Temple 
to the common prison, to take her trial. " 
This circumstance combined with other motives, 
to make the Assembly hasten the duke's trial 
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soon after, who had in the meantime been sent 
with his young son to Marseilles, there - being 
no doubt that he wished to rescue the queen, 
so as to have her in his own power. 
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his consent ; but so thorough was his confidence 
in the correctness of her judgment, that he sel- 
dom, if ever, opposed her decisions. The Prin- 
cess LambaUe used to say, " Though Maria 
Antoinette is not a woman of great, or uncom- 
mon talents, yet her long practical knowledge 
gave her an insight into matters of moment, 
which she turned to advantage with so much 
coolness and address amid difBcutties, that I 
am convinced she only wanted free scope to 
have shone in the history of princes as a great 
queen. Her natural tendencies were perfectly 
domestic. Had she been kept in couDtenance 
by the manners of the times, or favoured earlier 
by circumstances, she would have sought her 
only pleasures in the family circle, and, fax from 
court intrigue, have become the model of her 
sex and age." 

It is by no means to be wondered at, that, in 
her peculiar situation, surrounded byathoaght- 
less and dissipated court, long denied the na- 
tural ties so necessary to such a heart, in the 
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hey-day of youth and beauty, and possessing 
an animated and lively spirit, she should have 
given way, in the earlier part of her career, to 
gaiety, and beep pleased with a round of amuse- 
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been more thoroughly directed by the Princess 
Lamballe. She was perfectly conscious of her 
good qualities, but Polignac dazzled, and hu- 
moured her love of amusement and display of 
splendour. Though this favourite was the image 
of her royal mistress in her amiable character- 
istics, the resemblance unfortunately extended 
to her weaknesses. This was not the case with 
the Princess Lamballe ; she possessed steadi- 
ness, and was governed by the cool foresight 
of her father-in-law, the Duke de Penthi^vre 
which both the other friends wanted. 

The unshaken attachment of the Princess 
Lamballe to the queen, notwithstanding the 
slight at which she at one time had reason to 
feel piqued, is one of the strongest evidences 
against the slanderers of her majesty. The 
moral conduct of the princess has never been 
calledin question. Amidthe millions of infamous 
falsehoods invented to vilify and degrade every 
other individual connected with the court, no 
imputation, from the moment of her arrival in 
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holds through every vicissitude, must be deep- 
ly rooted from conviction of the integrity of 
its object. 

Theiriendship that siibsisted between this il- 
lustrious pair is an everlasting monument that 
honours their sex. The queen used to say of 
her, that she was the only female she had ever 
known without gall. " Like the blessed land of 
Ireland," observed her majesty, "exempt from 
the reptiles elsewhere so dangerous to manlund, 
so was she freed by providence from the venom 
by which the finestform in others is empoisoned. 
No envy, no ambition, no desire, but to contri- 
bute to the welfare and happiness of her fellow- 
creatures — and yet, with all these estimable vir- 
tues, these angelic qualities, she is doomed, from 
her virtuous attachment to our persons, to sink 
under the weight of that afl9iction, which, sooner 
or later, must bury us all in one common ruin 
— a ruin, which is threatening hourly." 

These presentiments of the awful result of 
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impendiDg storms were mutual. From fre- 
quent coDversations with the Princess Lam- 
balle, from the evidence of her letters and her 
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the king 6howed any defereDce, or rather aoy 
thing like the deference be paid to the Princess 
Lamballe. When the Dutchess de PoHgnac, the 
Countess Diana Polignac, the Gount d'Artois, 
theDutchessofGuiche, her husband, the present 
DukedeGrammonte, the Prince of Hesse Darm- 
f(tadt, &c., fled from Paris, he and the queen, 
as if they had foreseen the awful catastrophe 
which was to destroy her so horribly, entreated 
her to leave the court, and take refuge in Italy. 
So also did her father-in-law, the Duke de Pen- 
thi^vre ; but all in vain. She saw her friend 
deprived of Polignac, and all those near and 
dear to her heart, and became deaf to every 
solicitation. Gould such constancy, which 
looked death in its worst form in the &ce un- 
shrinking, have existed without great and esti- 
mable qualities in its possessor? 

The brother-in-law of the Princess Lamballe, 
the Duke of Orleans, was her declared enemy, 
merely from her attachment to the queen. These 
three great victims have been persecuted to 
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the tomb, which had no sooner closed over the 
last than the band of heaven fell upon their 
destroyer. That Louis XVI. was not the 
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bis death, thrown him into embarrassmeDt. 
The avarice of his party increased as bis re- 
sources diminished. The evil, as evil generally 
does, would have wrought its own punish- 
ment in either way. He must have lived sus- 
pected and miserable, bad he not died. But 
his reckless character did not desert him at 
the scaffold. It is said, that before he arrived 
at the Place de Gr6ve he ate a very rich ragout, 
and drank a bottle of champagne, and left the 
world, as be had gone throogh it. 

The supernamerary, the uncalled-for martyr, 
the last of the four devoted royal sufferers, was 
beheaded the following spring. For this mur- 
der there could not have been the shadow of a 
pretext. The virtues of this victim were 
sufficient to redeem tbe name of Elizabeth* 

* The eighteen years imprisonineut and final murder of 
Mary Queen of Scots, by Elizabeth of England, is enough 
to stigmatize her for ever, independently of the many other 
acts of granny, which stain her memory. The dethroDe- 
ment by EHnbeth ot IhiMia, of tbe nnocent Prince Iran, 
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from the staio with which the two of England 
and Russia, who had already borne it, had 
clouded its immortality. She had never, in 
any way, interfered in political events. Ma- 
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of these wretched captives, is a living proof of 
ttie balelril influence of that contaminated pri- 
son, the infectiotis tomb of the royal martyrs. 
That once lovely countenance, which, with the 
goodness and amiableness of her royal father, 
whose mildness hung on her lips like the milk 
and honey of human kindness,-~blended the 
dignity, grace, elegance, and innocent vivacity, 
which were the acknowledged characteristics a£ 
her beautiful mother, — lost for some time all 
traces of its original attractions. The lines of 
deep seated sorrow are not easily obliterated. 
If the sanguinary republic had not wished to 
obtain by exchange the Generals Lafayette, 
Boamonville, Lameth, &c., whom Dinnourier 
had treacherously consigned into the hands of 
Austria, there is little doubt but that, from the 
prison, in which she was so long doomed to 
vegetate only to make life a burthen, she would 
have been sent to share the fate of her murdered 
family.* 

* It is no leu singular than troe, that the wretch Gamin, 
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How can the Parisians complain, that they 
found het royal highness, on her return to 
France, by no means what they required in a 
princess? Can it be wondered at, ihst Her 
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breast of the Dutchess d'Angoulfime, I am per- 
suaded, from a story related to me of her by her 
royal highness's aunt, the late Archdutcbess 
Maria Christiana, governess of the Low Coun- 
tries. "My niece," said the archdutchess, "has 
nothing in her of the House of Austria. She 
is her father's child — a French-woman every 
inch of her;'* and. to confirm the remark., she 
mentioned the following circumstance. 

The change from the horrible situation from 
which her royal highness had been so miracu- 
lously saved. — and the narrow escape, perhaps 
from an untimely and ignominious death, to the 
midst of her mother's imperial relations.* and 
all the splendors of palaces, would, it was 
imagined, have lighted up her mind with a 



* Tbe emperor and empresfl were her first cousint : one 
the SOD ot Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany; the other 
daughter of the late Queen Caroliun of Naples, and both, 
brother and sister of Maria Antoinette. 
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rapture, like that which must fill the wearied 
and woe-worn spirit, that suddenly awakes in 
Paradise. To make the transition still more 
impressive, every device to amuse a youthful 
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coi)ld only look with execration, upon which 
sike answered : — '* True, it 1^ been cruel and 
ungrateful, but Btil] it is my country ; and I do 
not deny that I feel the ipost poignant grief at 
having left it, and am overwhelmed at the 
idea Qf perhaps never more being able to return 
to it!" 

Fate has since decreed that she should return 
to it; and iqay her native lapd, to which she 
has preserved such constf^ipy, through so 
many cnifiltieB, reniember it, and endeavour to 
atone for what it has inflicted on her. 

Before X dismiss ttiis subj^t, it may not be 
uninteresting to my readers, to receive some 
desultory anecdotes tb&t X have beard concern- 
lug one or two of the leading mobsters, by 
whom th^ ^oiTors upon which ( tufve expatii^ted 
were occasioned. 

David, the famous painter, was a member of 
the sanguinary tribunal which condemned the 
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kiog. On this account he has been baoi^ed - 
from France, since the restoration. 

If any one deserved this severity, it was 
David. It was at the expense of the court of 
Louis XVi. that this ungrateful being was sent 
to Rome, to perfect himself in his sabUme art. 
His studies finished, be was pensioned from 
the same patrons, and upheld as an f^rtist by 
the special protection of every member of the 
royal family. 

And yet this man, if be may be dignified by 
the name, had the baseness to say in the hear- 
ing of the unfortunate Louis XVL when on 
trial, " Well ! when are we to b^ve bis head 
dressed, a la guillotine ?" 

At another time, being d^uted tp visit the 
Temple, as one of the committee of public 
safety, as he held out his snufi'-box before the 
Princess Elizabeth, she, conceiving he meant 
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to offer it, took a pinch. Tiie monster, observ- 
ing what she had done, darting a look of con- 
tempt at her, instantly threw away the snuff, 
and dashed the box to pieces on the floor. 

Robespierre had a confidential physician, 
who attended him almost to the period when 
he ascended the scaffold, and who was very 
often obliged, malgri-lui, to dine tite i t(te with 
this monopolizer of human flesh and blood. 
One day he happened to be with him, after a 
very extraordinary number had been executed, 
and amongst the rest, some of the physician's 
most intimate acquaintances. 

The unwilling guest was naturally very 
downcast, and ill at ease, and could notdis- 
semble his anguish. He tried to stammer out 
excuses and get away from the table. 

Robespierre, perceiving his distress, inter- 
rogated him as to the cause. 
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The physician, putting his hand to his head, 
discovered some reluctance to explain. 

Robespierre took him by the hand, assured 
him he had nothing to fear, and added, " Come, 
doctor, you, as a professional man, must be 
well informed as to the sentiments of the major 
part of the Parisians respecting me. I entreat 
you, my dear iriend, frankly to avow their 
opinion. It may perhaps serve me for the 
future, as a guide for governing them." 

The physician answered, "lean no longer 
resist the impulse of nature. I know I shall 
thereby oppose myself to your power, but I 
must tell you, you are generally abhorred, — 
considered the Attila, the Sylla, of the age ; — 
the two-footed plague, that walks about to fill 
peaceful abodes with miseries and family 
mournings. The myriads you are daily send- 
ing to the slaughter at the Place de Grhe, who 
have committed no crime, — the carts of a cer- 
tain description you have ordered daily to bear 
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a stated Qumber to be sacrificed, directing they 
should b^ takeo from t^ pmona, and, if 
enough are not in the prisons, seized, indis- 
crioj^t^tely \a the streets, that do pla^e ia the 
deadly vehicle may be left uoopcupied, — and 
all this without « trial, — without even an accu- 
sation, — and without any sanction, but yonc 
own mandate, — these things call the public 
Qurse upon you, which is not the less bitter 
for not being audible." 

" Ah !" said Robespierre, laughing — " This 
puts me in mind of a story told of the cruelty 
and tyranny of Pope Sextys the Fifth, who, 
having, one night, after he ^d enjoyed himself 
at a Bacchanalian supper, when heated wi^h 
wine, by way of a borne bouc/ie, ordered the 
first man that should come through the gate of ' 
the StTvida del popolo at Rome, to be immediately 
hanged. — Every person at this drunken con- 
clave, — nay, all Rome, — considered the pope a 
tyrant,— the most cruel of tyrants,— till it was 
made known and proved, after his death, that 
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the wretch so executed had murdered his iather 
and mother ten years previously. I know whom 
I send to the Place de Grhe. All who go there 
are guilty, though they may not seem sa. Go 
on, what else have you heard?" 

"Why, that you have so terrified all de- 
scriptions of persons, that they fear even your 
very breath, and look upon you as worse than 
the plague ; and I should not be surprised, if 
you persist in this course of conduct, if some- 
thing serious to yourself should be the conse- 
qucfice, 8^d that «re long." 

Not the least extraordinary part of the story 
is, that this dialogue between the devil and the 
doctor took place but a very few hours pre- 
vious to Robespierre's being denounced by 
Tallien and Carrifere to the National Conven- 
tion, as a conspirator against the republican 
cause. In defending himself from being ar- 
rested by the guard, he attempted to shoot 
himself, but the ball missed, broke the mon- 
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ster's jaw-bone only, aDd nearly impeded hi« 
speaking. 

Singularly enough, it was this physician who 
was sent for to assist and dress his wounds. 
Robespierre replied to the doctor's observa- 
tions, laughing, and in the following language : 

" Oh, poor devils ! they do not know their 
own interest. But my plan of exterminating 
the evil will soon teach them. This is the only 
thing for the good of the nation ; for, before you 
can reform a thousand Frenchmen, you mustfirst 
lop off half a million of these vagabonds, and, 
if God spare my life, in a few months there - 
will be so many the less to breed internal com- 
motions, and disturb the general peace of 
Europe*." 

* Wban Boii&iwrte waa coDlriviag tbe CoDsulahip for 
life, and, in tbe Irish way, forced the ItaUan Republic to 
Tolanteer an offer of tlie Consulship of Italy, by a deputa> 
tioa to bint at Paris, I bappeoed to be there. Many Ita- 
lians, besides the deputies, went oa the occasion, and 
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This same physiciaD observed, that from the 
immense number of executions during the san- 

uooDg ihem, we had the good fortune to meet the Abhi 
Fortis, the celebrated naturalist, a gentleman of first- 
rate abilities, who had traretled tbree-fourtha of the globe 
in miaemlogical research. The abb£ chanced one day to 
be in company with my fausband, who was an old a^uaint- 
anc« of bis, where many of the chop-fallen deputies, like 
themielres, true lovers of their conntry, could not help 
declaring their indignation at its degraded stale, and re- 
probating Boaaparte for rendering it so ridiculous in the 
face of Europe and the world. The Abb6 Fortis, with the 
voice of a Stfiutor, and spreading bis gigantic form, which 
exceeded six feet in height, exclaimed : " This would not 
have been the case, had that just and wise man, RobeS' 
pierre, lived but a Hule longer." 

Every one present was struck with horror at die obser- 
vation. XoUcing the efiect of his words, the abbi re- 
sumed. 

" T knew well I should frighten you, in iihowiDg any par- 
tiality for that bloody monopolizer of human beads. But 
yon do not know the perfidy of the French nation so well 
as I do. I have lived among them many yeai's. France ia 
the sink of hunuD dacefrtion. A Frenchman will deceive 
his father, wife, and child ; for deception is his element. 
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guioary reign of that monster, the Place de 
Grive became so complete a swamp of hnmao 
blood, that it would scarcely hold the scaiFold- 
ing of the instrument of death, which, in con- 
sequence, was obliged to be continually moved 
from one side of the square to the other. Many 
of the soldiers and officers, who were obliged to 
attend these horrible executions, had con- 
stantly their half boots and stockings filled 
with the blood of the poor sufferers ; and as, 
■whenever there was any national festival to be 
given, it generally followed one of the roost san- 

RtdwapiflTK knew tbis, anti acted upon it, as yon shall 
bear." 

Hie abM thea nlMtd to us die story I bare dfltBiled 
olwve, ferAa/tM, as he had it from the aon of Escnlapins, 
who himself confiniied it afterwards in a conTeraation with 
the abb4 id onr presence. 

Haring completed bis anecdote, " Well," said the abb^ , 
" itna I not right in niy o|Auon of this ^at phJlosopfaer 
md fore-seef of erits, when I observed, tb«t had be bnt 
lived a few motrtbs loager, there would have been so many 
len in the world, to diatorb its baaquillity." 
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guinary of these massacres, — the public places, 
the theatres especially, alt bore the tracks of 
blood throughout the saloons and lobbies. 

The infamous Carri^re, who was the execra- 
~ ble agent of his still more execrable employer, 
Hobespienre, was left aftefwards to join Tallien 
in a conspiracy against hira> merely to save 
himself; but did not long satvive hie strociooB 
crimes or his perfidy. It is iiepoMible to 
calculate the vast number of private asBassina- 
tioDS committed in the dead of the night by 
order of this cannibal, on persons of every 
rank and descriptioD. I knew a daughter of 
this Garri^re very well, who wik educated by 
Madame Gampan. She is married to an 
Italian; and if ever the band of God raiorked 
" Beware of the descendants of the guilty," 
she, poor woman, and her children, are woefiil 
living examples. HerlDodily infirmities, though 
a young and welUlooking woman, tae of the 
most disgusting nature, and have baffled the 
art of all the {^ysicians in France and Italy. 
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When attacked, she is distorted in the most 
frightful and hideous manner. Her children, 
every one of them, are disgustingly deformed, 
with scarcely the resemblance of human fea- 
tures. 

My task is now ended. Nothing remains fw 
me but the reflections, which these sad and 
shocking remembrances cannot &il to awaken 
in all minds, and especially in mine. Is it not 
astonishing, that in an age so refined, so free 
irom the enormous and flagitious crimes wMbh 
were the common stains of barbarous centuries, 
and at an epoch peculiarly enlightened by libe- 
ral views, — the French nation, by all deemed 
the most polished since the Christian era, should 
have given an example of such wanton, brutal, 
and coarse depravity to the world, under pre- 
tences altogether chimerical, and after unpre- 
cedented bloodshed and horror, ending at the 
point where it began I— 

The organized system of plunder and anarchy, 
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exercised under different forms more or less 
sanguinary, produced no permanent result, 
beyond an incontestibte proof, that the versa- 
tility of the French nation and its puny supple- 
ness of character, utterly incapacitate it for 
that energetic enterprise, without which there 
can be no hope of permanent emancipation 
from national slavery. It is my unalterable 
conviction, that the French will never know 
how to enjoy an independent and free constitU' 
tion. 

The tree of liberty unavoidably in all nations 
has been sprinkled with human blood ; but 
when bathed by innocent victims, like the foul 
weed, though it spring up, it rota in its infancy, 
and becomes loathsome and infectious. Such 
has been the case in France; and the result 
justifies the Italian satire: 

" Un albero senza frata 
" Baretta seoza testa 
" GoTenio che non resta." 
VOL. II. 2 D 
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O France ! for what misdeeds bast thou to 
atone, — for what execrable crimes ! Within 
thy cities, the earliest rudiments of my educa- 
tion and my first permanent impressions were 
received. Thou art almost my country, the 
■scene of my first interests and attachments. 
But thy enormities overshadowed my youth, 
blighted and neutralized my prospects, steeped 
my riper age in grief, and harassed my maturity 
with disappointment. Thou hast left me 
nothing but reminiscences of wrong and insult 
to those, to whom thou and I both owed so 
much ; and my present condition amid thy 
rapacious children convinces me, that thou art 
devoid of liberality, incapable of justice, satu- 
rated with the dregs of the worst species of 
barbarism, and art only subdued somewhat in 
thy infernal propensities by the uplifted arm 
of the nations that surround thee ! 

Pardon me, generous reader, if, when I touch 
on this cruel, cruel subject, I raise a voice too 
clamorous for the common ear. Grant me 
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your indulgence, should I chance to be over- 
swayed by the impetuosity of emotions, neces- 
sarily kindled by recollections of the dreadful 
misrule of a lawless horde of plunderers. It 
were impossible to touch unmoved upon scenes, 
which rise around me in colours of blood and 
forms of havoc, the most terrific that ever 
sickened the human mind with deadly horror, 
even were they disconnected with the angelic 
princess, whose condescensions for me began to 
assume more of the mother than the friend ; — 
but when gratitude mingles with the natural 
excitement of recollections so overwhelming, 
language can afford no expressions adequate to 
what Ifeel. ' 

But 1 must endeavour to calm this anguish. 
I think I hear some one expostulate with me 
thus: "Oh! after alapseofsomanyyears,surely 
your good sense, — the philosophy for which 
you have been so much prized, — the preserva- 
tion of your health, — the duty you owe to a 
beloved husband and family,— ought in some 
2 i>2 
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degree to efface these impressiuns, and restore 
you to resignation and tranquillity." 

The remonstrance is just. Yetlcannotalways 
exercise that fortitude within myself, to which I 
might counsel others. To dwell on such events 
in terms of calm serenity is a task beyond my for- 
bearance, and I trust my fervour will be forgiven. 
I have no interest in what I have transcribed or 
stated. I can never be blessed in this world, with 
a sight of the august queen, who forms the lead- 
ing subject of my narrative, and can expect 
nothing from her relations, who did so little for 
her during the last moments of her miserable 
life. But I have undertaken the task of vindi- 
cating her, as far as my humble abilities and 
. authentic information would allow ; and poste- 
rity will judge between her and the foul 
wretches, who have steeped themselves in hei- 
blood, after having so relentlessly persecuted 
her before they took her life, and pursued her 
name with villainous slanders when they had 
no longer power over her person. 
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Of that part of my work which belongs to my 
illustrious patroness and most deplored friend, 
it would be presumptuous in me to speak. Con- 
cerning what I myself have written, I have but 
one word to say. Accuracy has been my sole 
ambition. I do not court a place in the Temple 
of Fame, and shall be more than satisfied by 
being thought worthy of the glorious distinction 
of admittance into the Temple of Truth. 



HawLiTTUid BniVMo, prliilvt, 
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